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PARKINSON  S: 

Vanquishing  A 
Ruthless  Companion 


Donor  Profile 


For  more  information  on  Life  Income  Gifts 
and  a  copy  of  Invest  in  Brown  write: 

Marjorie  A.  Houston 
Director  of  Planned  Giving 

Hugh  B.  Allison  '46 

Associate  Director  of  Planned  Giving 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 

Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
or  call  1  800  662-2266,  ext.  1221. 


Clyde  K.  Fisk  '40 

Home 

Middlesex,  NJ 

Occupation 

Professional  Engineer 

Planned  Gift 

Pooled  Income  Trust  Fund 

In  1936  things  were  far  different 
from  the  way  they  are  today, 
especially  in  terms  of  financial 
matters.  The  end  of  the  Depres- 
sion was  still  a  year  away  and 
only  a  few  high  school  students, 
comparatively  speaking,  went 
on  to  college.  I  was  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  attend  a  fine  university 
with  financial  help  from  Brown 
and  various  private  loans. 

1  have  always  felt  the  education 
I  received  at  Brown  was  the  best 
to  be  had.  It  certainly  contribut- 
ed to  the  formation  of  many 
friendships  and  prepared  me  for 
my  life's  work. 

It  gives  me  a  great  sense  of 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  provide, 
through  a  Life  Income  Gift,  funds 
to  Brown  which  can  be  used 
by  the  University  for  scholarships 
and  financial  aid  to  students 
yet  to  climb  College  Hill.  As 
a  secondary  benefit,  my  class  is 
credited  for  a  reunion  gift  and 
I  receive  an  annual  income  and 
a  tax  deduction. 

Brown  University  has  provided 
for  me  an  education  of  which  I 
am  proud,  and  in  this  way  I  can 
now  help  provide  for  Brown's 
future. 
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New  Hope  for  the 
Body  Betrayed 


20 


Physician  and  researdier  Patrick  Aebischer  has 
dt'\-t'kiped  a  brain  implant  that  may  pro\'e  to  be  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  treatment  of  Parkinson's 
disease. 


My  Ruthless  Companion 

Ken  Gilmore  '33  had  his  first  encounter  with  the 
degenerative  disease  he  dubbed  "Brain-Dead  Bob" 
in  1984.  The  retired  editor-in-chief  of  Reader's  Digest 
gives  a  first-hand  report  on  living  with  Parkinson's. 


Reading  a  Multicultural  Canon      28 

Want  to  expand  your  literary  diet?  Open  your  mind? 
Berkeley  professor  Arthur  Blaustein  '54  offers  a 
reading  list  as  palatable  as  it  is  enriching. 


Louise  Lamphere's  Legacy 


For  thirteen  years,  faculty  hiring  has  been  governed 
by  a  Consent  Decree.  As  the  end  of  the  decree  draws 
near,  here  is  a  look  at  some  surprising  ways  it  has 
shaped  the  University. 


30 


Keeping  Watch  Over  37 

the  Constitution 

Indiana  Civil  Liberties  head  Michael  Gradison  '64 
aims  to  defend  the  Bill  of  Rights,  plain  and  simple. 
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Ball-park  behavior 

Editor:  I'll  bet  those  graduating  seniors 
guilty  of  ball-part,  behavior  in  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting  House  last  May  (BAM, 
June/July)  would  be  outraged  by  a  sim- 
ilar lack  of  respect  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship of  another  culture. 

David  R.  Ebbitt  '41 

Newport,  R.I. 


'The  Ennui  of  P.C 

Editor:  Jacob  Levy's  article,  "The  Ennui 
of  P.C."  {BAM,  October),  was  not  onlv 
most  inforinati\'e  on  what's  in  and  out 
on  the  Brown  campus  these  days  but 
very  well  written  as  well. 

Perhaps  I  should  raise  the  praise  lev- 
el of  that  last  remark.  The  article  was 
nstouisltingly  well  written,  considering 
that  Mr.  Levy  is  only  a  month  or  two 
into  his  junior  year. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  hear  more 
from  this  young  man.  His  maturitv  and 
insight  are  such  that  perhaps  the  BAM's 
editor  might  consider  giving  him  fur- 
ther assignments?  Column  titles  like 
"around  campus"  come  to  mind,  but  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Levy  can  think  of  bet- 
ter ones. 

Roy  O.  Strntton  '52 

Niskayuna,  N.Y. 
P.S.  Your  contents  page  assigned  the  lad 
to  the  class  of  '94,  an  unintentional 
error,  I  am  sure. 

You  are  indeed  correct:  jncob  Lem/  is  chss  of 
'93.  His  article  about  the  lOQth  anniversary 
of  the  Brown  Daily  Herald  will  appear  in 
the  Aprd  BAM.  -  Editor 


Editor:  I  enjoyed  reading  Jacob  Le\'y's 
piece  concerning  the  demise  of  "P.C."  at 
Brown.  Unfortunately,  tlris  report,  while 
doubtless  welcome  news  to  many. 


seemed  somewhat  premature.  Indeed,  I 
found  Mr.  Levy's  pronouncement  par- 
ticularly ironic  in  light  of  the  appear- 
ance, in  the  same  issue,  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor  decrying  the  publication  of  a 
liquor  advertisement  which  evinced 
"callous  disregard"  for  the  presumably 
delicate  sensibilities  of  mid-seven- 
teenth-century British  tars.  It  would 
seem  that  the  reports  of  the  death  of 
P.C.  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Jacques  LeBoeuf'87 

Chicago 


Editor:  Jacob  Levy's  article,  while  trying 
to  give  a  "history"  of  political  correct- 
ness and  its  demise  at  Brown,  ends  up 
perpetuating  much  of  the  confusion 
between  political  correctness  and  liber- 
alism that  has  gotten  so  much  national 
attention  in  the  past  year.  Like  many 
other  critics  of  "P.C.-ism,"  Levy  chooses 
to  use  "political  correctness"  to  encom- 
pass anv  tendency  to  question  the  status 
quo  of  education,  or  to  fight  for  equal 
rights  for  women  and  people  of  color. 
I'm  tired  of  "political  correctness"  being 
a  blanket  statement  to  disregard  ideas 
that  spring  from  the  left.  I  recognize 
that  there  may  be  an  oppressive  liberal- 
ism somewhere,  but  this  is  a  minority 
different  from  other  kinds  of  liberalism, 
as  I'm  sure  Levy  would  assume  all  con- 
servative tendencies  cannot  be 
described  under  one  definition.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  conservative  orthodoxy  as 
well,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  on-going 
national  "debate"  over  the  "terrible 
influences"  of  P.C.-ness,  that  has  been 
less  a  debate  and  more  an  intellectualist 
stream  of  excuses  and  pontifications 
against  liberalism.  What  Levy  refuses  to 
understand  in  his  "definition  of  political 
correctness"  is  that  there  are  political 
ramifications  behind  any  English  class 
filled  with  white  male  writers,  just  as  he 
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recognizes  that  politics  exists  in  classes 
that  include  other  kinds  of  writers. 

Just  because  I  think  Milton  and  Max- 
ine  Hong  Kingston  should  be  read  in  lit- 
erature classes,  does  that  mean  I  am 
attacking  the  canon?  Just  because  I 
think  sla\'e  narratives  are  an  important 
part  of  nineteenth-century  American 
history,  does  that  mean  I  have  anv  more 
of  an  "agenda"  than  someone  who  does 
not  agree  with  me?  Just  because  I  think 
ecjual  rights  means  not  only  ec^ual  job 
and  salary  opportunities  (which  are  far 
from  being  achie\ed),  but  equal  repre- 
sentation as  well,  does  that  make  me  an 
agent  trying  to  infiltrate  the  American 
education  system?  Just  because  1  believe 
that  a  liberal  arts  education,  for  which  I 
went  to  Brown,  teaches  me  to  think  crit- 
ically, and  to  question  what  I  have 
learned,  does  that  mean  I  should  be  dis- 
missed as  a  liberal  loony? 

1  appreciate  Le\y's  last  paragraph, 
where  he  recognizes  some  of  what  I 
have  just  written.  But  even  buying  into 
the  idea  of  a  national  wave  of  political 
correctness  from  which  we  need  to  be 
saved,  or  that  all  liberal  tendencies  are 
coupled  with  intolerance  of  others,  is 
misguided  and  unfortunate.  Maybe 
Levy  should  settle  down  and  read  a  lit- 
tle Toni  Morrison  to  decide  whether  or 
not  it  is  important  enough  not  only  for 
black  women  but  for  himself  as  well. 

Ann/  Coppcniian  '90 

Minneapolis 


Editor:  Jacob  Levy's  article  was  by  far 
the  most  thoughtful,  articulate,  and 
open-minded  commentary  that  I  have 
heard  on  the  subject.  Ideologues  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  spectrum 
could  benefit  from  reading  it.  In  fact,  in 
the  interest  of  greater  sensitivity  and 
tolerance,  I  suggest  that  all  Brown  stu- 
dents and  faculty  be  required  to  read 
his  articles  and  adopt  his  views  in  their 
entirety. 

David  Zuckcrman  '81 

Seattle 


Editor:  Jacob  Levy's  article  falls  under 
the  general  category  of  whitewash. 
Sending  one  of  the  P.C.  faithful  at 
Brown  to  report  on  P.C.  at  Brown  is  a 
little  like  sending  David  Duke  to  be  a 
judge  at  Nuremberg. 

Brown  has  had  an  oppressive  P.C. 
orthodoxy  at  least  since  my  time  there, 
1975-79. 1  N'ividly  recall  students  being 


silenced  by  professors  when  an  "objec- 
tionable" statement  was  made.  One  stu- 
dent was  shouted  down  in  class  when 
he  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  that 
windfall  profit  taxes  on  oil  companies 
were  ill-advised.  One  really  brave  stu- 
dent once  suggested  that  the  native 
.Africans  the  British  found  there  in  the 
IHDOs  benefited  by  learning  about  an 
alphabet  and  written  language.  The  stu- 
dent survived  -  barely. 

The  problem  with  the  P.C.-ers  is  that 
rcid  life  doesn't  reflect  their  theories. 
Therefore  they  must  always  change  peo- 
ple, change  the  language,  change  history, 
to  suit  their  views.  It's  really  a  Maoist 
\iew  of  the  world  -  note  that  offenders 
are  sent  for  sensiti\'ity  training.  Re-edu- 
cation camps  are  probably  next. 

I've  called  the  alumni  office  about  a 
remaining  $1,000  pledge  of  mine.  1  find 
it  tough  to  contribute  to  a  place  -  one  of 
the  few  left  -  where  freedom  of  speech 
is  at  risk.  To  date  no  one  has  called  me 
back.  Since  this  letter  will  never  see  the 
light  of  day  in  your  "happv  talk"  maga- 
zine, please  pass  it  on  to  the  alumni 
office. 

John  Grassi  '79 

San  Francisco 


'Grass  Roots  Gallery' 

Editor:  Congratulations  to  Bruce  Fell- 
man  for  his  article,  "Grass  Roots 
Gallery"  (BAM,  October).  The  accom- 
plishments of  Gary  Johnson  '57  make  al 
Brown  grads  proud. 

There  must  be  many  interesting  sto- 
ries on  what  graduates  are  doing.  Who 
do  we  have  in  medicine,  law,  politics, 
public  ser\-ice,  finance,  etc.  Let's  have 
more! 

How  about  a  self-addressed,  tear- 
out  insert  for  jotting  down  a  "class 
note"? 

Bob  Rapeh/e  '41 

Providence 


'Study  the  Torah' 

Editor:  In  response  to  Marrena  Lind- 
berg's  reply  {Mail,  September)  to 
Michael  Glaser's  letter  (Mail,  May),  I 
find  her  response  interesting,  yet  incor- 
rect. 

According  to  the  Torah,  the  Jewish 
people  are  unconditionally  given  the 
land  of  Israel  as  a  possession  forever. 
The  Jewish  people's  ability  to  dwell  in 


Affordable 
Life  Care 
Living  ... 

with  all  the  tax  advantages  of 
a  New  Hampshire  residence. 

Find  out  more.  Call  us 
now  for  your  free  tax 
comparison  chart  ...  and 
more  information  about  New 
England's  best  value  in  life 
care  retirement  living. 

RiverWoods  at  Exeter 
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a  historic  mountain  inn  amidst 
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their  land  at  a  given  time  depends  on 
divine  "approval"  of  their  moral  stand- 
ing. G-d  judges  the  Jewish  people  and 
decides  whether  to  exile  them  among 
the  nations  {tempornrihj  letting  other 
nations  take  over  their  land)  or  whether 
to  bring  the  Jewish  people  back  to  take 
possession  of  their  land. 

But  when  did  G-d  delegate  responsi- 
bility for  judging  the  Jewish  people  to 
President  Bush,  the  UN,  or  the  editors 
of  TIKKllN  magazine? 

Right  now,  it  would  seem  that  G-d's 
plan  for  extending  Israel's  borders  and 
gathering  the  exiles  back  to  Israel  is 
unfolding  on  a  year-by-year,  day-to-day 
basis.  Every  time  an  Arab  country 
attacks  Israel,  Israel  ends  up  with  more 
land  than  before.  More  and  more  Jewish 
immigrants  from  all  over  the  world 
arrive  every  day.  During  the  Gulf  War, 
thirty-nine  SCUD  missiles  were  fired  at 
Israel  while  the  entire  population 
(myself  included)  huddled  in  sealed 
rooms  above  ground  instead  of  in  bomb 
shelters,  yet  only  one  person  was  killed. 
This  doesn't  look  like  divine  displeasure 
to  me.  It  looks  like  a  time  of  miracles. 

Politically  correct  or  not,  I'm  not 
going  anywhere. 

Susnu  Reiss  Shapiro  '86 

Petach  Tikva,  Israel 


Tradition  at  its  best' 

Editor:  In  reply  to  Winifred  Kiernan's 
letter  {Mail,  September):  "Is  tradition 
dead  at  Brown?" 

In  1976,  four  members  of  the  class  of 
1951  carried  our  class  banner  in  the 
Commencement  procession  -  to  honor 
our  25th  reunion.  I  believe  that  we  were 
the  first  class  to  do  so  -  also  -  if  memory 
holds,  we  made  "center  fold"  in  the 
BAM  with  the  photo  of  us  marching 
down  the  hill,  with  the  banner.  We  four 
have  continued  to  carry  this  banner  at 
our  30th,  35tli,  and  now  our  40th 
reunions.  We  also  have  it  at  most  foot- 
ball games.  It  is  not  kept  in  a  bank  vault. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  caught  on  -  now 
most  classes  proudly  carry  their  banner 
down  the  hill.  The  University  seems  to 
like  the  banner  idea  also  -  this  year  they 
gave  out  reunion  class  banners  -  i.e., 
5th,  10th,  etc. 

This  is  not  male  chauvinism  at  its 
worst  -  it  is  tradition  at  its  best! 

Saul  An>edon  '51 

Needham,  Mass. 


David  Santoro 
remembered 

Editor:  After  reading  my  good  friend 
David  Santoro's  simple  obituary  in  the 
September  BAM,  I  felt  compelled  to 
write  something  more  descriptive  about 
his  life  and  its  ending.  I'm  sure  many 
readers  were  touched  by  David's  piece 
"A  few  words"  {Finally,  February  1991). 
He,  in  turn,  was  touched  by  the  many 
letters  he  received  in  response.  He 
deeply  appreciated  every  letter  from 
every  new  friend  he  "never  had  a 
chance  to  meet." 

In  addition  to  sharing  his  story  with 
the  BAM  readers,  David  so  impressed  a 
reporter  at  the  Las  Vegas  Reineiv  lournal, 
Joan  Burkhart,  that  she  wrote  an  article 
about  his  AIDS  experience  which  was 
published  on  what  would  have  been  his 
thirtv-second  birthday,  Julv  31.  "Use  mv 
life  to  teach  others  about  AIDS,"  he  had 
told  her. 

Ms.  Burkhart  captured  a  bit  of 
David's  unique  outlook  when  she 
wrote:  "He  knew  he  wouldn't  last  the 
summer.  But  he  seemed  to  like  the  idea 
of  going  out  with  a  bang.  So  he  predict- 
ed to  his  nurses  that  his  last  day  would 
be  either  July  4  or  July  11,  the  day  of 
total  solar  eclipse.  In  fact,  as  the  sun 
dimmed  in  Las  Vegas  at  mid-day  on 
July  11,  a  group  of  family  and  friends  - 
whom  David  had  taken  to  calling  his 
circle  of  love  -  were  gathering  ...  for  his 
funeral.  He  had  died  Julv  7." 

But  Ms.  Burkhart  only  knew  David 
for  a  few  months  before  his  death,  while 
he  was  emaciated,  bedridden,  and 
going  blind.  Her  article  barely  touches 
upon  David's  sharp  wit,  incisive  intel- 
lect, and  enormous  artistic  talents. 

David  was  a  most  caring  and  gener- 
ous individual  -  alwavs  thinking  of  oth- 
ers, always  willing  to  lend  a  hand.  And 
he  loved  to  talk.  Each  conversation  with 
David  was  a  stimulating  experience.  He 
told  me  that  another  friend  had  said  he 
would  pass  away  in  the  midst  of  an 
endless  stream  of  words.  But  in  the  end, 
he  was  too  weak  to  say  much. 

Anne  L.  Yard  '81  and  I  were  the  only 
alumni  who  attended  Da\'id's  wake  and 
funeral.  It  saddened  me  that  his  numer- 
ous friends  could  not  be  there  with  us  to 
celebrate  his  life  and  grieve  together 
over  his  death.  Thev  would  have  appre- 
ciated the  thought  and  effort  David  put 
into  planning  the  event. 

David's  last  message  to  those  of  us 
left  behind  was,  "So  long  for  now.  Hello 


forever."  He  said  he  would  always  be 
with  me,  and  I  believe  him.  He  said  he 
had  a  need  to  be  remembered.  Who 
could  forget? 

Ruby  Ming  '81 

San  Jose,  Calif. 


Cammarian  Club 

Editor:  This  is  my  first,  and  probably  my 
last,  letter  to  an  editor.  1  write  because 
recent  BAM  letters  supporting,  on  the 
grounds  of  free  speech,  a  student  who 
acted  like  an  ass  are  so  ridiculous. 

What  Brown  needs  is  to  bring  back 
the  Cammarian  Club  of  earlier  years.  It 
would  have  taken  care  of  Harm  in  short 
order.  Either  he  would  have  then  left  of 
his  own  accord,  or  he  would  have 
behaved  like  a  gentleman  from  then  on; 
the  administration  would  have  been 
spared  a  problem  with  unthinking 
alumni/ae;  and  the  Brown  campus 
would  have  had  a  cleaner  air. 

In  this  connection,  I  well  recall  an 
instance  at  the  1990  graduation  when  a 
drunken  student  appeared  as  the  presi- 
dent was  giving  a  wonderful  talk  on  the 
Green,  and  tried  to  interrupt  with  foul 
language.  The  president  calmly  stopped 
speaking  until  the  sod  had  walked 
away,  but  never  have  I  -  and  I  suspect 
many  others  -  been  more  embarrassed 
at  a  public  gathering.  Was  this  the 
Brown  we  loved  and  supported? 

Yes,  bring  back  the  Cam  Club. 

Winthrop  M.  Southworth,  Jr.  '30 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

'On  a  Collision  Course 
with  History' 

Editor:  As  1  read  "On  a  Collision  Course 
with  Histon,'"  {BAM,  October),  I  won- 
dered whether  Michael  Gross  was 
aware  of  how  James  Meredith,  who 
once  bravelv  integrated  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  is  now  spending  his 
time.  I  was  shocked  to  find  that  Mr. 
Meredith,  a  man  I  once  so  admired,  is 
scheduled  to  stump  for  former  Klans- 
man  David  Duke  in  mv  home  state  of 
Louisiana's  gubernatorial  race.  Mere- 
dith has  even  appeared  on  Duke's  TV 
ads. 

As  Mr.  Gross  noted  in  his  article,  the 
South  has  changed  a  great  deal  since 
Meredith  marched  in  1963.  Those  who 
risked  their  lives  to  fight  for  civil  rights 
made  the  South  a  place  I  am  proud  to 
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call  home,  for  without  the  progress  they 
brought  about,  I  simplv  could  not  li\'e 
in  Louisiana  with  a  clear  conscience.  I 
am  terrified,  however,  that  if  even  the 
heroes  who  sacrificed  to  create  the  new 
South  now  turn  in  disenchantment 
towards  those  who  want  to  set  the  clock 
back,  it  may  be  impossible  for  me  one 
day  to  move  back  to  Louisiana  and  con- 
tinue the  struggle  for  progress. 

jack  Resneck,  jr.  V2 

Campus 


Editor:  Thanks  very  much  for  printing 
Mike  Gross's  terrific  article,  complete 
with  pictures,  on  the  James  Meredith 
march  passing  through  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege in  1966.  That  summer  in  Tougaloo 
all  of  us  from  Brown  struggled  to  learn 
about  Mississippi  ami  its  people.  We 
struggled  with  new  social  situations 
and  ideas  in  a  highly  charged,  volatile, 
and  sometimes  terrifying  environment. 
While  he  struggled  with  us,  Mike  also 
took  pictures.  The  pictures  anti  words 
help  to  clear  awav  the  cobwebs  to  recall 
that  eventful  summer  twenty-five  years 
ago.  We  are  grateful  to  Mike  for  taking 
the  pictures  then  and  putting  his  recol- 
lections on  paper  now. 

The  only  correction  I  would  make  to 
the  article  is  that  the  Brown-Tougaloo 
project  was  always  a  two-way  street, 
with  the  lives  of  the  Brown  students 
enriched  beyond  measure  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  teaching  at  Tougaloo. 

In  our  travels  around  Mississippi 
that  summer  to  the  Delta,  to  Vicksburg, 
to  Ole  Miss,  and  to  Bav  St.  Louis  we 
learned  much  about  the  two  parallel  but 
intermingled  societies.  We  were  white 
outsiders,  and  there  was  always  the 
issue  of  which  side  were  we  on  when 
push  came  to  shove.  Outside  Tougaloo 
we,  like  other  Northern  activists,  were 
anxious,  wary,  and  very  careful.  Inside 
the  gates  of  Tougaloo  College,  pictured 
in  their  simplicity  on  page  23,  it  was  a 
different  world. 

Inside  the  gates,  the  Tougaloo  cam- 
pus was  separated  both  physically  and 
spiritually  from  the  tension  and  fear 
that  existed  in  Mississippi.  We  were  the 
teachers  in  an  eight-week  summer 
school  that  was  designed  to  prepare 
incoming  Tougaloo  freshmen  for  their 
first  year  of  college  work.  The  students 
were  almost  all  from  the  segregated 
school  system  of  Mississippi;  this  was  a 
school  system  in  which  for  many  areas 
the  black  schools  closed  during  cotton- 


picking  season  so  that  the  children 
could  help  out  in  the  fields.  These  stu- 
dents were  \ery  poorls'  educated  by  our 
standartis,  but  many  of  them  were  obvi- 
ously quite  bright.  Each  of  us,  within 
certain  guidelines,  was  free  to  teach  as 
best  we  could.  For  some  of  us  it  was  our 
first  paying  job  -  $50  per  week  plus 
room  and  board.  The  focus  of  the  sum- 
mer school  was  on  the  basics;  English, 
math,  science,  and  history.  Our  group 
was  united  by  our  commitment  to  ci\il 
rights,  but  was  otherwise  a  heteroge- 
neous Brown  group  with  all  academic 
areas  represented;  thus  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty covering  all  the  subject  matter. 

At  Touglaoo  we  got  to  know  each 
other  and  our  students.  We  soon  found 
out  that  we  all  liked  to  hang  out  in  the 
hot  Mississippi  summer  nights,  we  liked 
to  listen  to  music  and  dance,  we  liked  to 
play  Softball  and  tennis,  but  most  of  all 
we  liked  to  go  down  the  back  road  out 
of  campus  to  Mama  T's  to  eat  hamburg- 
ers, throw  quarters  in  the  jukebox,  and 
drink  a  substance  called  Champale. 
There  were  huge  gaps  in  our  cultural 
backgrounds  and  economic  means,  but 
Brown  and  Tougaloo  provided  us  with 
a  common  ground  on  which  to  have  a 


mutually  beneficial  relationship.  I 
remember  realizing  that  racial  barriers 
probabU'  could  be  bridged  when  early 
in  the  summer  the  dining  hall  ser\'ed 
chitlins.  Many  of  the  black  people  were 
as  anxious  as  I  was  for  darkness  to 
come,  so  we  could  hit  the  road  to  Mama 
T's  for  something  more  edible. 

A  marvelous  thing  about  the  Brown- 
Tougaloo  project  in  1966  was  that  it  pro- 
vided the  Brown  graciuates  with  a 
meaningful  way  to  participate  in  the 
civil  rights  struggle.  We  were  hired  to 
perform  a  needed  service  that  we  were 
very  well-qualified  and  enthusiastic  to 
perform.  We  functioned  in  a  safe, 
friendly  en\'ironment,  but  we  were  pos- 
itively involved  in  a  historic  struggle  for 
social  and  political  change.  We  did  not 
engage  in  any  confrontational  activity. 
I  personally  was  cjuite  fearful  of  con- 
frontations, but  I  also  felt  it  was  improp- 
er for  us  to  incite  strife  and  violence  and 
then  retreat  to  the  safety  of  our  North- 
ern homes.  I  also  thought  that  if  we 
were  just  to  be  politically  active,  it  was 
more  appropriate  to  do  so  in  our  own 
backyards,  in  New  York  or  Boston, 
where  the  racism  was  just  as  real  but 
more  complicated  and  not  so  easily  cast 
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in  a  framework  of  right  versus  wrong. 

The  group  of  Brown  students  at 
Tougaloo  in  1966  was  heterogeneous  in 
its  appetite  and  willingness  for  con- 
frontation and  political  action.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mike  and  myself,  there  was 
Charlie  Blank  '63,  Susan  Blank  '67  A.M., 
Stan  "Stokely"  Palmer  '66,  Claudia 
Perkins  '66,  Gimiy  Chappell  '66,  Penny 
Wharton,  and  several  others  whose 
names  and  classes,  unfortunately,  I  can't 
accurately  record. 

During  that  summer,  I  believe  we 
were  all  satisfied  with  our  role  as  teach- 
ers, working  toward  the  reality  of  free- 
dom, but  allowing  others  to  do  the  con- 
frontational politics.  Furthermore,  I 
suspect  we  are  all  still  grateful  to  Brown 
and  Tougaloo  for  a  rewarding  educa- 
tional experience  which  permanently 
enriched  our  lives. 

jocl  Pnstenmck  '65 

Pittsford,  N.Y. 


Editor:  I  find  Michael  Gross's  account  of 
the  past  and  most  recent  experiences  in 
Jackson  thought-provoking.  His  hopeful 
impressions  of  blacks'  positions  in  Jack- 
son today  are  particularlv  encouraging 
and  of  interest,  for  I  too  found  myself 
traveling  for  the  first  time  to  Jackson 
recently  and  came  away  with  an 
impression  that  the  deep  South  still  has 
so  far  to  go  in  improving  the  average 
black  person's  equality  of  life. 

As  a  marketing  executive  for  the 
Coca-Cola  Company,  I  found  myself 
conducting  store  checks  of  convenience- 
store  locations  in  Jackson  this  Labor 
Day  weekend  in  preparation  for  a  mar- 
ket research  project.  As  I  drove  the 
inner-city  neighborhoods  in  Jackson 
that  are  primarilv  black,  and  some  of 
the  more  upscale,  white  suburbs,  I 
found  the  dichotomy  in  quality  of  life 
hard  to  swallow. 

1  even  got  lost  at  one  point  and  end- 
ed up  at  the  gates  of  Tougaloo  College, 
thrilled  to  see  this  college  with  ties  to 
Brown  and  important  social  and  educa- 
tional history.  Touring  the  campus,  I 
found  paint  peeling  off  of  the  buildings 
in  an  almost  submissive  state  of  disre- 
pair. While  the  friendly  warmth  of  the 
campus  is  readily  apparent,  as  it  is  in 
the  inner-city  neighborhoods,  there  is 
work  to  be  done  and  a  long  way  to  go 
before  true  equality  is  struck. 

As  I  finished  my  day  of  store  checks, 
climbing  high  into  the  sky  on  a  Delta  jet 
homeward  bound  to  Atlanta,  I  reflected 


on  all  that  I'd  seen  that  day.  While 
struck  with  how  far  we  have  to  go  to  lift 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens,  a  sense 
of  warmth  and  hope  did  overcome  me, 
however,  as  1  recalled  mental  images  of 
families,  black  and  white,  out  on  their 
respective  porches  that  day  doing  what 
Americans  do  on  Labor  Day  -  enjoying 
each  other's  company,  barbecuing  and 
drinking  Cokes. 

Perhaps  the  real  lesson  here  is  that 
equality,  most  importantly,  is  a  state  of 
mind,  not  just  a  state  of  being. 

Alice  Wheehvriglit  '81 

Atlanta 


'Second  to  none' 

Editor:  Recently  I  had  occasion  to  peruse 
alumni  magazines  of  several  different 
colleges.  It  was  with  pride  that  I  found 
the  Broivn  Alumni  Monthly  to  be  second 
to  none  in  quality. 

Your  October  issue  was  particularly 
good  for  its  choice  of  topics.  Moreover, 
the  letters  to  the  editor  dealt  with  real 
issues.  The  letter  from  Prudence  Way- 
land-Smith  denouncing  the  Gulf  War 
reflects  the  considered  thought,  I  believe, 
of  a  steadilv  increasing  number  of 
Americans. 

Arthur  E.  Jensen  '26 

Hanover,  N.H. 

Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus 

Editor:  I  thought  at  first  it  was  just  a 
misprint,  but  when  the  same  error  was 
repeated  twice  in  Professor  Davis's  arh- 
cle  on  Marcus  Aurelius  (BAM,  April) 
and  then  repeated  in  Christopher  Bee- 
tle's letter  (Mini,  October),  I  felt  it  was 
time  to  correct  it. 

The  Roman  Emperor  known  to  his- 
tory as  Antoninus  Pius  (not  "Antonius"), 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  136-161,  adopt- 
ed, as  his  son  and  successor,  Marcus 
Aurelius  Verus,  who  then  was  renamed 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (not  "Anto- 
nius") after  his  adoptive  father.  In  an 
effort  to  select  the  \'erv  best  man  for  the 
job,  each  of  Marcus's  four  predecessors 
had  adopted  as  heir  a  really  capable 
man  instead  of  handing  the  empire  on 
to  his  own  son  bv  birth.  While  Marcus 
was  indeed,  as  Professor  Davis  says, 
both  a  philosopher  and  a  conscientious, 
able  ruler,  he  persecuted  Christians  and 
chose  his  own  weak,  licentious  son 


Commodus  to  succeed  him.  Thus  he  con- 
tributed to  that  very  deterioration  of  the 
empire  to  which  Professor  Davis  alludes. 

The  original  of  our  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  which  inspired  all  this,  comes 
down  from  antiquity.  According  to 
some  authorities,  it  stood  at  first  in  the 
Roman  Forum  near  the  column  of  Pho- 
cas  and  honored  Marcus's  generosity  to 
the  people  in  forgiving  taxes  owed  by 
the  people  and  in  founding  and  endow- 
ing certain  schools  (see  Dio  Cnssius 
71.32).  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  statue  of  Constantine, 
and  in  1187  it  was  removed  to  the  Later- 
an.  When  Michelangelo,  however, 
rebuilt  the  top  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  in 
1538,  he  set  the  statue  in  the  Center  of 
the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  where  it 
was  still  standing  on  my  first  visit  to 
Rome  in  1954.  Seeing  it  then  was  like 
meeting  an  old  friend. 

A.  Wilson  Whitman  '29 

Newport,  R.I. 


Ads  for  alcohol 

Editor:  I  am  enclosing  the  alcohol  ads  I 
have  removed  from  copies  of  the  BAM 
that  1  kept  in  my  photographv  studio.  I 
am  grateful  to  Paul  M.  Jones  (Mnil, 
October)  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my 
attention.  I  must  admit  when  reading 
his  letter  I  thought  he  was  misquoting  - 
Brown  Uni\ersitv  could  not  be  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  the  sociological  problems 
inherent  in  that  ad  (cover  4,  May).  I 
scrambled  through  the  issues  I  had  in 
mv  office  and  to  mv  amazement  found 
the  quotes  to  be  accurate.  I  cannot  allow 
such  trash  to  be  in  view  of  young  adults. 

You  mav  continue  to  run  ads  sup- 
porting alcohol  and  the  idea  that  it 
makes  life  easier  .  . .  howe\er,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  tear  them  out  and  mail  them 
back  to  you! 

Melvyn  Rota  '70  M.A.T. 

North  U.xbridge,  Mass. 


League  'doormat' 

Editor:  Congratulations,  we  ha\e  won 
another  football  game,  three  now  dur-        ' 
ing  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Why 
should  we  continue  to  be  the  "doormat" 
of  the  Ivv  League?  If  we  can't  field  a 
good  team,  let's  get  out.  Even  Rhode 
Island  is  beating  us  regularly. 

George  A.  Dickey  '33 

Clemson,  S.C. 
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Books 


By  James  Reinbold 


Of  beacons  and  keepers 
and  their  families 

Kindly  Lights:  A  History  of  the  Lighthouses 
of  Southern  Nezv  England  by  Sarah  C. 
Gleason  '80  A.M.  (Beacon  Press,  Boston, 

IWl).  $19.95. 

I  took  Kindly  Lights  with  me  on  my  sum- 
mer vacation.  It  had  arrived,  fortuitous- 
ly, from  the  publisher  just  davs  before  1 
packed  my  bags  for  a  week  in  August  at 
a  cottage  on  Deer  Isle,  Maine.  I  knew  it 
would  be  the  perfect  book  to  sit  down 
with  after  a  day's  activity. 

Kindhf  Lights  is  a  treasure,  like  all 
rare  books  discovered  on  summer  cottage 
shelves.  I  thought  for  a  moment  about 
leaving  it  behind,  imagining  future  vaca- 
tioners settling  down  at  night  with  the 
book.  It  would  have  been,  perhaps,  a 
more  enduring  form  of  praise  than  this 
simple  review, 

"Lighthouses  are  as  romantic  as  cas- 
tles," John  Casev  writes  in  the  foreward 
to  the  book.  "They  are  symbols  of  noble 
solitude."  True,  but  keepers  were  hard- 
ly hermitic  -  many  raised  families  -  and 
their  acts  of  bravery  and  dedication  are 
well  chronicled  in  Gleason's  book. 

No  doubt  the  most  famous  of  light- 
house keepers  was  Ida  Lewis,  who 
succeeded  her  mother  as  keeper  of  the 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Lime  Rock 
Lighthouse  after  her  father  suffered  a 
stroke.  She  became  a  national  hero  when 
an  article  about  her  rescues  appeared  in 
Harper's  Weekh/  in  July  of  1869.  Lewis 
tended  Lime  Rock  from  1854  until  sev- 
eral days  before  her  death  in  1911.  She 
received  many  honors,  including  a  Con- 
gressional medal  for  braverv,  and  was 
visited  by  President  U.S.  Grant,  General 
William  T.  Sherman,  and  suffragist 
Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Today,  of  course,  lighthouses  are 
abandoned  or  automated;  the  final 
phase  of  technological  de\'elopment  has 
made  the  lighthouse  keeper  an  extinct 
species.  Yet  in  one  chapter  of  the  book, 
Gleason  writes  about  another  period  in 
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the  history  of  lighthouses  when  technol- 
ogy was  thwarted.  David  Melville 
showed  that  gas  could  be  used  to  fuel 
the  lighthouse  beacon.  He  conducted 
his  experiments  in  1817-18  at  Rhode 
Island's  Beavertail  Lighthouse,  but 
though  his  evidence  was  compelling,  a 
conspiracy  of  Nantucket  whalers,  fear- 
ful of  losing  their  oil  market,  prevailed 
to  scuttle  his  innovation. 

Perhaps  the  most  devastating  storm 
ever  to  strike  Rhode  Island  was  the  hur- 
ricane of  1938.  John  Ganze  was  keeper 
of  the  Plum  Beach  Light  in  Narragansett 
Bay.  On  that  fateful  day  in  September, 
Edwin  Babcock,  the  substitute  keeper 
who  was  in  the  house  with  Ganze,  not- 
ed, "We  felt  a  breeze  coming." 

Then,  "We  saw  the  Saunderstown 
ferry,  then  we  couldn't  see  that  or  Whale 
Rock  [another  lighthouse].  Soon  the 
waves  were  twenty  feet  high.  One  came 
through  the  kitchen  window  and  pushed 
the  stove  to  the  wall.  We  kept  moving 
from  one  floor  to  another  until  we  got  to 
the  third  deck.  The  porthole  was  open 
and  the  wind  was  coming  in;  then  a  wave 
came  in,  too.  It  had  to  have  been  thirty 
feet  high.  Houses  and  timber  were  going 
by,  but  they  didn't  hit  the  light,  because 
of  the  riprap  around  the  bottom." 

The  hurricane,  Gleason  writes,  was 
"a  forewarning  of  the  end  of  an  era  - 
marked  the  next  year  by  the  Coast 
Guard's  taking  charge  of  the  lighthouse 
system."  Narragansett  Bay  lighthouses 
were  decommissioned  -  Whale  Rock  had 
been  demolished  by  the  storm,  keeper 
Walter  Eberle  lost  -  and  the  Jamestown 
Bridge  would  serve  as  the  navigational 
signal.  Bristol  Ferry  Light,  farther  up  the 
bay,  had  already  been  made  obsolete  by 
the  Mount  Hope  Bridge. 

After  World  War  II,  civilian  keepers 
were  replaced  by  Coast  Guard  person- 


nel, who  kept  lighthouses  as  part  of 
their  tour  duty. 

Kindly  Lights  is  enriched  with  fifty 
black-and-white  photographs,  twenty 
engravings,  and  an  extensive  bibliogra- 
phy. 

Books  received 

»^ Baghdad  Without  a  Map  and  Other 
Misadvejitures  in  Arabia  bv  Tony  Hor- 
witz  '80  (Dutton,  New  York,  1991). 
$18.95. 

»^Dr.  Deming:  The  American  Who 
Taught  the  jaininese  About  Quality  bv 
Rafael  Aguayo  70  (Lyle  Stuart,  Carol 
Publishing  Group,  New  York,  1990). 
$19.95. 

»^ Fitzgerald's  Craft  of  Short  Fiction:  The 
Collected  Stories  1920-1935  by  Alice  Hall 
Petry  '79  Ph.D.  (The  University  of  Ala- 
bama Press,  Tuscaloosa,  1991).  $12.95 
paper. 

^^Hoio  Corporate  Truths  Become  Compet- 
itive Traps  by  Eileen  C.  Shapiro  '71 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1991).  $19.95. 

•^  Working-Class  Americanism:  The  Poli- 
tics of  Labor  in  a  Textile  City.  19U-1960 
by  Gary  Gerstle  '76  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  1991).  $14.95 
paper.  $42.50  cloth,  published  in  1989. 

»^  Women's  Growth  in  Connection:  Writ- 
ings from  the  Stone  Center  by  Judith  V. 
Jordan  '65,  Alexandra  G.  Kaplan,  Jean 
Baker  Miller,  Irene  P.  Stiver,  Janet  L. 
Surrey  (The  Guilford  Press,  New  York, 
1991).  n.p.  paper;  $40.00  hardcover. 

»^ Healing  Pain:  Attachment,  Loss  and 
Grief  Therap'y  by  Nini  Leick  '60  and  Mar- 
ianne Davidsen-Nielsen  (Routledge, 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1991, 
first  published  in  Denmark  in  1987). 
$16.95. 

^^Individuality  &■  Cooperative  Action 
edited  by  Joseph  E.  Earley  '57  Ph.D. 
(Georgetown  University  Press,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1991).  n.p. 

^^Luther  Farnham's  A  Glance  at  Private 
Libraries  (1855)  edited,  with  preface  and 
annotated  index,  by  Roger  E.  Stoddard 
'57  (M&S  Press,  Weston,  Massachusetts, 
1991).  $25.00.  El 
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Few  non-conservatory  student 
orchestras  are  ever  asked  to  ac- 
company great  musicians.  The 
Brown  University  Orchestra  has 
been  chosen,  for  the  ninth  time, 
as  one  of  those  few.  And,  you  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  these 
two  unprecedented  musical  events. 

On  April  28th,  1 992  at  the  Avery 


Fisher  Hall  in  New  York  City,  world 
renowned  violinist  Itzhak  Perlman 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  Brown 
University  Orchestra  in  a  concert  to 
benefit  financial  aid  at  Brown. 

Then,  on  Commencement  Week- 
end, May  24th,  1992,  extraordi- 
nary flutist  Eugenia  Zukerman 
will  perform  accompanied  by  the 


With  Music  As  J 
Brown  Won't  Be  Tk 


Violinist  Itzhak  Perlman  and 
The  Brown  University  Orchestra 

in  Concert. 

T\iesday,  April  28th,  1992,  7:00  PM  at  the 
Avery  Fisher  Hall  at  Lincoln  Center. 

To  order  tickets,  caU  Erin  Galatti  at  (2 1 2 )  4 1 0-5008. 

Tickets  prices: 

Corporate  Sponsor  $12,500* 

(10  benefactor  tickets  and  25  friend  tickets) 

Concertmaster  $5,000* 

Benefactor  $1,000* 

Sponsor  $500* 

Patron  $250 

Friend  $100 

*Includes  a  post-concert  supper  with  Itzhak  Perlman  at 

Tavern  on  the  Green 

Proceeds  will  go  to  beneFit  Brown  University  Financial  Aid. 

PROGRAM 

BERLIOZ     Le  Corsaire  Overture,  op.  21 
VIVALDI      Concerto  in  B  minor  for  four  violins 

and  orchestra,  op.  3  no.  10 
BARTOK      Dance  Suite 
BRAHMS      Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  op.  77 


Conductor:  Paul  Phillips 


Brown  University  Orchestra  at  the 
newly  refurbished  Veterans  Me- 
morial Auditorium  in  Providence. 
Proceeds  from  this  concert  event 
will  benefit  the  Walter  Neiman 
Archive  of  Sound  Recordings  at 
the  Brown  Music  Library. 

Make  plans  to  attend  both  events 
and  order  your  tickets  today.  Be- 


cause whether  it  be  future  Brown 
students  or  Brown  alumni  and 
pcirents,  like  yourself,  everyone 
will  benefit  from  the  experience. 


BROWN 
^^  UNIVERSITY 


autiful  As  This, 
My  One  To  Benefit 


Rutist  Eugenia  Zukerman  and 
The  Brown  University  Orchestra 
in  a  Commencement  Weekend 
Concert. 

Sunday,  May  24th,  1992, 8:00  PM  at  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium, 
Providence 

To  order  tickets,  send  your  payment  to: 

Commencement  Concert 
Box  1868 
Brown  University 
Providence,  RI  02912 

Make  check  payable  to  Brown  University. 


Ticket  Prices:  Patron  (loge  seating) 


$50 
$20 

$12 


Proceeds  will  go  to  benefit  the  Walter  Neiman  Record- 
ing Archives  at  Brown. 

PROGRAM 


DVORAK       Symphony  #7  in  D  minor,  op  70 
RAVEL  Mother  Goose  Suite 

NEILSEN        Flute  Concerto 

Conductor:  Paul  Phillips 
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^^™^      UNDER    THE       ^^^ 

Ftm^ 

Thanksgiving  was  a  time  to  say  ''domo  arigato" 

for  Brown's 

Olympic-hopeful  sailors,  who  scored  big 

at  Tokyo's  Goodwill  Regatta 

'  1 ' 

1     heir  fund-raising  bro- 

another  sailor  \'ying  for  a 

bills  were  paid  by  such 

caliber  swimmer,"  says 

JL   chure  argues,  "When 

trip  to  Barcelona  this  spring. 

Japanese  corporations  as 

Zani,  "and  he  convinced  us 

two  honor  students  drop 

A  third  Brown  All-Ameri- 

title sponsor  Nikken  Lease 

to  take  a  shot  at  it.  We  start- 

out of  college,  they'd  better 

can,  Kevin  Hall  '91,  earned 

and  the  Rentacom  Group. 

ed  planning  at  Christmas 

have  a  good  reason."  All- 

a  fourth  overall  in  the  Snipe 

The  regatta,  held  from 

and  decided  to  take  the  1991 

.American  sailor  Michael 

class,  another  15-footer.  His 

November  27  to  29,  con- 

academic year  off.  At  first 

Zani  '93  and  his  crew  Brad 

scorecard  included  winning 

formed  to  the  Japanese  stvle 

we  thought  we'd  do  it  just 

Gibbs  '93,  who  carry  GPAs 

two  of  the  five  races  sailed. 

of  collegiate  sailing.  Instead 

for  the  experience,  but  the 

of  3.72  and  3.65  respectively 

Begun  as  a  promotion 

of  the  short,  tactical  races 

American  men's  470  class 

after  two  years,  belie\'e  that 

for  Japanese  corporations 

favored  by  the  Americans, 

has  become  pretty  wide 

the  Olympics  are  a  good 

doing  business  in  the  U.S., 

the  Japanese  prefer  longer 

open.  We  consider  ourselves 

reason  for  taking  time  off 

the  Gootiwill  Regatta  has 

courses  that  reward  boat 

the  dark  ponies  at  this  point." 

from  Brown. 

doubled  in  size  since  its 

speed.  In  addition  to  o\'er- 

For  the  five  weeks  prior 

Last  spring,  after  leading 

inauguration  in  1989.  Twelve 

coming  jet  lag  and  getting 

to  Tokyo,  the  pair  practiced 

Brown  to  the  national  colle- 

two-person teams  from  each 

used  to  seaweed  soup  for 

in  Southern  California, 

giate  sailing  title,  the  pair 

nation  sailed  that  year  in 

breakfast,  the  American 

where  the  Olvmpic  trials 

decided  to  train  full-time  for 

Newport  Beach,  California. 

sailors  had  to  concentrate  - 

will  take  place  in  early 

a  spot  on  the  U.S.  team  that 

Thirty-two  teams  returned 

many  for  the  first  time  - 

April.  In  Japan,  they  found 

will  compete  in  Barcelona 

the  following  year,  again  at 

simply  on  making  their  boats 

their  boat  speed  superior  in 

this  year.  They  achieved 

the  expense  of  the  Japanese. 

go  fast  through  the  water. 

nearly  all  conditions.  Thev 

their  first  major  milestone 

Although  the  young  Japan- 

For Zani  and  Gibbs,  the 

also  learned  quite  a  bit 

o\er  the  Thanksgiving  holi- 

ese sailors  came  away  with 

transition  wasn't  all  that  dif- 

about international  competi- 

day by  winning  the  15-foot 

tremendous  insights  about 

ficult.  The  pair  had  immedi- 

tion, knowledge  that  will  be 

470  sailing  class  in  the  1991 

both  American  collegiate 

ately  jelled  at  Brown,  win- 

important should  they  make 

Japan/U.S.  Intercollegiate 

sailing  and  culture,  they 

ning  the  U.S.  Team  Racing 

it  to  Barcelona. 

Goodwill  Regatta,  held  on 

didn't  fare  well  in  the  o\'er- 

Championships,  the  Snipe 

"I  ne\er  realized  how 

Tokyo  Bay. 

all  standings.  Members  of  the 

New  England  Champion- 

much I  talk  to  people  in  oth- 

Zani and  Gibbs  head- 

All-Japan Intercollegiate 

ships,  the  New  England 

er  boats  while  we're  racing," 

lined  a  considerable  show  of 

Yacht  Racing  Association, 

Intercollegiate  Sailing  Cham- 

says Zani.  "With  the  Japan- 

force by  Brown  sailors  at  the 

which  oversees  the  sport, 

pionships,  and  the  Harrv 

ese,  language  was  a  prob- 

Tokyo event.  Fellow  Ail- 

convinced  their  backers  to 

Anderson  Troph\'  in  1990 

lem.  Brad  wrote  some  kev 

American  Kristina  Farrar 

host  the  event  in  their  home 

alone.  With  the  freckle-faced 

phrases  in  Japanese  on  the 

'91,  who  also  is  in  pursuit  of 

waters  to  try  and  e\en  the 

Zani  well  on  his  way  to  a  re- 

deck so  I'd  know  what  to 

an  Olympic  sailing  berth  in 

score. 

peat  selection  as  an  Ail- 

yell,  but  other  times  we  just 

the  women's  470  class. 

This  year's  tab,  including 

American  in  1990,  the  duo 

had  to  rely  on  hand  signals." 

placed  fourth  behind  Zani, 

airfare  and  accommodations 

considered  how  far  they 

The  Brown  pair  built 

Jirou  Sugivama  (one  of 

for  sixty  American  sailors. 

might  go. 

their  victory  on  a  superb 

Japan's  Olympic  hopefuls). 

coaches,  and  staff,  reported- 

"My father  (William  Zani 

final-day  performance.  After 

and  Stanford's  Brady  Sih, 

ly  reached  $350,000.  The 

'60)  had  been  an  Olvmpic- 

a  20th  and  a  5th,  they  blast- 
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ed  awav  from  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  with  two  firsts  and  a 
second,  putting  them  com- 
fortably ahead  of  Jirou 
Sugiyama.  They  had  come 
expecting  to  win,  and  reach- 
ing their  goal  offered  satis- 
faction, even  if  it  was  only 
temporary.  "Within  fifteen 
minutes,  the  thrill  was  over," 
says  Gibbs.  "We  were  think- 
ing about  what  we  could 
have  done  better  and  how 
to  win  our  next  regatta." 

Being  one  of  only  two 
American  female  skippers 
at  the  Goodwill  Regatta 
held  few  surprises  for 
Kristina  Farrar,  whose  crew 
was  Darren  Rosenberg  '92. 
The  biology  major  won 
every  collegiate  women's 
regatta  she  entered  in  the 
spring  of  1988,  prompting 
Brown  coach  Brad  Dellen- 
baugh  '76  to  move  her  into 
the  varsity  fleet.  Farrar's 
honorable-mention  All- 
American  season  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  outright  Ail- 
American  honors,  a  feat 
never  before  achieved  by  a 
woman  in  collegiate  sailing. 

Actually,  Farrar  is  just 
one  part  of  the  female  sail- 
ing powerhouse  that  has  led 
Brown  sailing  for  the  past 
decade.  In  the  late  1970s, 
sailors  such  as  Martha  Stark- 
weather and  Nancy  Gilles- 
pie, both  '79,  were  stand- 
outs on  the  varsity  team. 
Since  1985,  Brown  has  fin- 
ished first  or  second  at  every 
women's  collegiate  nation- 
als. Pease  Glaser  '83  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  top  skip- 
pers, male  or  female,  in  the 
Olympic  Tornado  catamaran 
class.  Sisters  Amy  Lawser 
'92  and  Sue  Lawser  '91  won 
a  gold  medal  in  the  wom- 
en's 470  class  last  year  at  the 
Pan  American  Games. 

Brown's  third  skipper  in 
Tokyo,  Kevin  Hall,  also  has 
Olympic  aspirations.  A  dou- 
ble concentrator  in  mathe- 
matics and  French  litera- 
ture, he  completed  his  math 
courses  last  spring  and  was 


on  the  verge  of  finishing  his 
French  requirements  in 
December.  A  former  world 
youth  sailing  champion,  he 
hopes  to  compete  in  the  sin- 
glehanded  Olympic  Finn 
class  trials  this  spring. 

While  Hall's  fourth-place 
finish  may  have  been  disap- 
pointing (neither  he  nor 
crew  Virginia  Verney  '91 
had  sailed  a  Snipe-class 
sloop  before),  the  free  trip  to 
Japan  provided  a  pleasant 
cap  to  their  collegiate  careers. 

Most  memorable,  per- 
haps, were  the  team  mem- 
bers' interactions  with  their 
Japanese  rivals.  The  two 
groups  shared  several  meals 
anci  spent  a  couple  of  nights 
relaxing  on  the  Coral  White, 
a  rustic  old  cruise  ship 
docked  at  the  Harumi  Wharf. 
Brad  Gibbs  recalls  sitting 
on  deck  one  night  with 
some  Japanese  sailors  when 
a  group  of  young  Russian 
tourists  from  a  nearby 
cruise  liner  wandered  by. 

"1  suddenly  realized," 
he  says,  "how  Western  we 
and  the  Japanese  were  and 
how  much  in  common  we 
had,  especially  in  contrast 
to  the  Russian  teenagers, 
whose  clothing  and  atti- 
tudes seemed  two  genera- 
tions behind  us.  The  trip 
really  raised  my  interest  in 
Japan.  I'd  love  to  go  again. 
I'm  thinking  of  taking 
Japanese  when  I  get  back  to 
school." 

One  of  the  first  phrases 
he'll  want  to  learn  is  Domo 
arigato,  or  "Thank  you  very 
much."  After  their  once-in- 
a-lifetime  trip,  Gibbs  and  his 
American  teammates  have 
plenty  of  reason  to  use  it.  - 
Sliimoii-Crnig  Vnn  Collie  '71 

Shimon  Van  Collie,  a  freelance 
writer  in  Berkeley,  California, 
accompanied  the  American 
sailors  to  Tokyo  for  the  Good- 
u'ill  Regatta. 


PEOPLE 
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Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  Lawrence  Sirovich  has 

been  named  a  fellow  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  an 
award  extended  each  year  to  only  one  in  every  200  nominees. 
His  fellowship  recognizes  Sirovich's  "many  basic  contribu- 
tions to  the  kinetic  theory  of  rarefied  gases,  shock  structure, 
biophysics,  dynamics  of  turbulent  motion,  and  applied 
mathematics  methods." 

TItc  Bnltimore  Waltz,  a  play  by  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Paula  Vogel,  is  one  of  four  winners  of  a  1991  AT&T  Foun- 
dation sponsorship  award,  which  provides  more  than 
$30,000  in  production-cost  support.  This  winter  and  spring, 
the  play  will  be  performed  by  theater  companies  in  New 
York,  Albany,  Baltimore,  and  Houston.  Vogel,  who  directs 
Brown's  graduate  playwriting  program,  has  been  at  the 
University  since  1985. 

Brian  Hawkins,  vice  president  for  computing  and  informa- 
tion services  and  associate  provost,  has  received  the  1991 
ELITE  award  for  exemplary  leadership  and  information- 
technology  excellence  from  CAUSE,  an  association  for  the 
management  of  information  technology  in  higher  education. 
He  was  cited  by  CAUSE  as  "a  motivator,  a  leader  and  a 
visionary"  whose  "achievements  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
the  entire  profession." 

Associate  Professor  of  Biomedical  Science  Dr.  Kenneth  Mayer 

has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  AIDS  Research.  An  early  supporter  of  com- 
munity-based research  on  AIDS,  Mayer  has  conducted  a 
number  of  epidemiological  and  therapeutic  studies  in  the 
Rhode  Island  area.  He  is  chief  of  the  Infectious  Disease  Divi- 
sion of  Pawtucket's  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  list  of  honors  accruing  to  Brown's  president,  Vartan 
Gregorian,  continues  to  grow.  Recently  he  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  Institute  of  International  Education's  National 
Council  of  South  African  Programs,  succeeding  former  Har- 
vard President  Derek  Bok.  Gregorian,  working  closely  with 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  will  help  oversee  South  African 
exchanges  with  American  universities.  Also,  Gregorian  was 
elected  a  senator-at-large  by  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society's 
thirty-sixth  council;  he  will  serve  a  six-year  term  on  the  soci- 
etv''s  governing  hoard.  These  announcements  followed  other 
recent  honors:  an  honorary  doctor  of  literature  degree  from 
the  Unixersity  of  Missouri  at  Columbia;  election  to  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society;  and  election  to  the  editorial 
board  of  Daedalui,  the  journal  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gerald  Heller,  emeritus  professor  of  engineering,  has  been 
selected  as  a  life  member  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers,  Inc.,  an  honor  reserved  for  those  con- 
sidered to  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  engineering 
profession,  as  well  as  a  long  association  with  the  Institute. 

Nobel  Laureate  Leon  Cooper,  the  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Sr., 
Professor  of  Science,  was  the  first  speaker  in  the  1991-92 
Distinguished  Scientist  Lecture  Series  at  Bard  College. 
Cooper,  a  physicist  who  co-chairs  Brown's  Center  for  Neu- 
ral Studies,  spoke  on  "Science  and  Science  Policy  in  the 
Twenty-First  Century." 
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Robin  Rose's  "neighborhood": 

The  new  dean  of  student  hfe  hopes  to  get 

students  talking  to  one  another 


Brown's  new  dean  of 
student  life,  Robin 
Rose,  fiopes  to  re-orient 
both  the  activities  and  the 
image  of  her  office  in  order 
to  emphasize  its  educational 
mission,  not  only  its  disci- 
plinary function. 

"I  see  student  life  as 
having  three  components," 
says  Rose,  who  came  to 
Brown  in  1981  as  director  of 
outreach  programs  in  the 
Office  of  Psychological  Ser- 
vices, one  of  the  areas  that 
now  report  to  her.  (Others 
are  health  ser\'ices  and  stu- 
dent discipline.)  Rose  most 
recently  was  associate  dean 
of  student  life  and  coordina- 
tor of  women's  concerns. 

In  addition  to  education, 
says  Rose,  student  life  is 
responsible  for  helping  stu- 
dents deal  with  crises  and 
emergencies,  such  as  the 
aftermath  of  a  suicide,  the 
death  or  illness  of  a  family 
member,  and  other  emo- 
tional traumas.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  discipline  - 
a  crucial  role,  but  one,  she 
believes,  that  "has  become 
connected  with  the  image  of 
this  office  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  two." 

Rose,  who  was  given  a 
key  role  last  year  in  manag- 
ing the  concerns  of  women 
students  who  decried  the 
University's  handling  of 
sexual-assault  complaints, 
continues  to  chair  the  Task 
Force  on  Sexual  Harass- 
ment, created  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1990.  As  an  example 
of  the  educational  mission 
of  the  student  life  office,  she 
points  to  Associate  Dean 
Toby  Simon's  work  with 
sexual-assault  peer  educa- 
tors in  the  residence  halls. 


"This  program  is  a  good 
example  of  how  we  are  get- 
ting people  to  talk  about 
issues  before  problems 
arise,"  Rose  says.  She  hopes 
the  peer  educators  will  en- 
courage more  discussion  of 
communication  and  expec- 
tations in  relationships. 

Rose  succeeds  former 
Dean  of  Student  Life  John 
Robinson  '67,  who  left  early 
last  year  to  take  a  job  in  the 
administration  of  Rhode 
Island  Governor  Bruce 
Sundlun.  In  the  interim, 
Dean  of  Admission  and 
Financial  Aid  Eric  Widmer 
served  as  acting  dean  of  stu- 
dent life. 

"During  the  vear-long 
transition  since  John  Robin- 
son's departure,"  said 
Provost  Frank  Rothman  in 
announcing  Rose's  appoint- 
ment in  December,  "Robin 
has  demonstrated  the  lead- 
ership qualities  needed  to 
succeed  in  this  difficult  job. 
Throughout  her  career  at 
Brown,  she  has  led  the  way 
in  formulating  and  imple- 
menting new  programs  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  stu- 
dent life,  and  has  won  the 
confidence  and  admiration 
of  students  and  staff." 

Prior  to  coming  to 
Brown,  Rose  had  taught  at 
the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut while  working  there 
toward  her  Ph.D.  in  coun- 
seling psychology,  which 
she  earned  in  1981.  Her 
bachelor's  degree  in  psy- 
chology is  from  the  College 
of  Wooster,  in  Ohio. 

As  director  of  outreach 
programs  in  the  Office  of 
Psychological  Services,  Rose 
facilitated  groups  and  work- 
shops focusing  on  stress. 


academic  anxiety,  relation- 
ships, assertiveness,  eating 
disorders,  grief,  sexual 
assault,  and  incest,  among 
others.  Last  January,  she 
was  named  assistant  dean 
of  student  life,  with  respon- 
sibility for  sexual-assault 
policy  and  programs.  In 
addition  to  chairing  the  sex- 
ual-assault task  force,  she 
supervised  the  Women  on 
Call  hotline  and  the  Sexual 
Assault  Advocates  program. 

Rose's  new  office  is 
located  in  the  frame  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Benevo- 
lent and  Brown  Streets, 
which  is  now  home  to  all  of 
student  life's  activities  and 
programs  -  a  great  im- 
provement, she  says,  over 
the  previous  scattering  of 
deans  and  ser\'ices  in  sever- 
al locations  around  campus. 
(Health  Ser\'ices  remains  in 
Andrews  House,  a  half- 
block  away.) 

This  semester.  Rose 
hopes  to  inaugurate  a  Stu- 
dent Life  Discussion  Series, 
which  she  envisions  as  a 
series  of  panel  discussions 
on  controversial  issues.  "For 
instance,  I'd  like  to  see  us 
discuss  the  concept  of  free 
speech  in  the  context  of  a 
community  that  is  trying 
to  be  sensitive  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  everyone. 
Rose  explains.  "I'd  like  to 
get  away  from  the  disci- 
plinary aspect  of  this,  and 
talk  about  it  in  philosophi- 
cal and  educational 
terms." 

Rose  also 
intends  to  form 
a  Student  Life 
Advisory 
Board,  con 
sisting  of 


faculty,  staff,  students,  and 
Corporation  members,  that 
will  meet  several  times  each 
semester  in  order  to  "lis- 
ten," she  says  emphatically. 
"We  want  to  know  what's 
on  people's  minds. 

"The  Brown  campus," 
Rose  adds,  "is  like  a  collec- 
tion of  suburban-type 
neighborhoods  where 
everyone  gets  in  their  cars 
every  morning,  waves  hello, 
and  never  talks  to  anyone 
else.  It's  difficult  to  fashion 
a  community  out  of  a  place 
as  di\'erse  as  this  one."  She 
hopes  the  advisory  board 
and  future  educational  pro- 
grams will  provide  more 
opportunities  for  the  kind  of 
chat  among  neighbors  that 
will  break  down  barriers  of 
mistrust  and  misunder- 
standing. -  A.D. 


Robin  Rose:  Seeking 
community  out  of  diversity. 
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Piyush  Jindal  '92  receives  a  Rhodes  Scholarship 


A  Brown  senior  from 
Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  will  study  for 
two  years  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity as  one  of  thirty-two  col- 
lege seniors  nationwide 
selected  to  recei\c  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship. 

Piyush  Robert  "Bobby" 
Jindal,  an  honors  student 
with  a  double  concentration 
in  public  policy  and  biolo- 
gy, will  begin  work  next  fall 
toward  a  master  of  philoso- 
phy in  politics  at  Oxford. 


He  hopes  to  pursue  one  of 
his  special  interests  by 
studying  the  British  system 
of  health-care  delivery.  At 
Brown,  he  has  done  research 
on  the  American  health-care 
system  as  part  of  his  honors 
project  in  public  policy. 

Eventually  Jindal,  who 
entered  Brown  in  the  Pro- 
gram in  Liberal  Medical 
Education  (PLME),  intends 
to  become  a  physician  and 
to  blend  his  interests  in 
medicine  and  politics.  "I'd 


like  to  see  more  interac- 
tion," he  says,  "between 
health-care  analysts  and 
medical  practitioners." 

Jindal  has  been  political- 
ly active  at  Brown,  serving 
as  president  of  the  College 
Republicans  and  as  state 
chairman  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Republicans.  He  also 
helped  develop  Catholic 
outreach  programs  for 
freshmen  at  Brown,  compet- 
ed on  the  debate  team,  and 
wrote  for  several  campus 


publications. 

Associate  Dean  of 
Medicine  Edward  Beiser, 
who  has  advised  Jindal  in 
the  PLME  program  and 
taught  him  in  one  class, 
describes  the  new  Rhodes 
Scholar  as  "very  smart, 
extremely  diligent,  and  pro- 
foundly religious.  In  doing 
honors  work  in  both  biolo- 
gy and  a  social  science,  Bob- 
by represents  Brown  at  its 
best." -A.D. 
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Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
artist  John  Philip  Hagen 
(below,  left)  spent  some 
time  at  Brown's  John  Hay 
Library  recently,  painting 
a  copy  of  John  Singer 
Sargent's  1903  portrait 
of  famed  alumnus  John 
Hay,  for  whom  the  library 
is  named.  Hay,  class  of 
1858,  spent  his  career  in 
public  service,  serving  as 
secretary  to  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  as 
Secretary  of  State  under 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  among 
other  posts.  Hagen 's  copy 
of  the  Hay  portrait  will 
bang  in  the  Hay-Adams 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  original  was  given  to 
Brown  by  Hay's  grandson. 


FACULTY  IN  THE  NEWS 


1 


A  resurgence  of  malaria  . . .  Aboriginal 

land  rights  . . .  cardiac  arrests  . . . 
parental  honesty  . . .  and  holiday  smells 


From  time  lo  time  we 

review  the  many  newspaper 

and  magazine  clippings 

that  cite  the  rescarcli  and 

opinions  of  Brown  faculli/. 


Charles  B.  Carpenter 

An  October  8  report 
released  by  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Science's 
Institute  of  Medicine  noted 
that  malaria  is  on  the  rise 
worldwide.  Spread  by 
mosquitos,  the  disease  is 
caused  by  parasites  that 
attack  red  blood  cells,  caus- 
ing high  fever,  chills,  ane- 
mia, and  sometimes  death. 
It  has  been  treated  with 
drugs  such  as  chloroquine 
and  mefloquine,  but  physi- 
cians are  now  finding  that 
some  strains  of  malaria 
have  become  resistant  to 
those  drugs. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Carpen- 
ter, prtifessor  of  medicine, 
who  was  chairman  of  the 
nineteen-member  commit- 
tee that  wrote  the  report, 
noted  that  nearly  300  mil- 


lion people  worldwide  are 
infected  with  malaria,  and 
up  to  2  million  die  each  year 
of  the  disease. 

"There  is  no  'magic  bul- 
let' solution,"  said  Carpen- 
ter, who  is  associate  director 
of  Brown's  International 
Health  Institute,  "and  no 
single  control  strategy  will 
ever  be  applicable  in  all 
malarious  areas." 

The  malaria  story  was 
carried  in  many  newspapers 
around  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  Navy  Times,  Spring- 
field, Virginia. 

Professor  of  Anthropolo- 
gy Richard  Gould,  who 
is  widely  known  for  his 
underwater  archaeology 
research,  provided  a  wealth 
of  information  on  another 
topic  -  that  of  the  battle 
between  Aborigines  and  the 
Australian  government  re- 
garding native  land  rights  - 
for  an  article  in  the  Brigham 
Young  University  newspa- 
per, the  Daili/  Uniivrse. 

Developers  and  miniiig 
companies,  Gould  said,  face 
heightened  opposition  from 
Aborigines  when  their  oper- 
ations encroach  on  tradi- 
tional sacred  sites.  The  Abo- 
rigines, Gould  explained, 
"believe  their  ancestors  per- 
formed sacred  acts  at  these 
sites,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
the  ancestor  is  actually  li\- 
ing  within  the  landmark." 
Many  Aborigines  continue 
to  visit  the  sites  and  perform 
rituals  there;  tliis  is  referred 
to  as  a  "walkabout." 

While  Gould  said  that 
the  Australian  go\ernment 


has  become  more  sensitive 
to  Aboriginal  concerns,  each 
state  has  its  own  laws 
affecting  development  of 
the  sites. 

"Since  Aborigines  are 
nomadic  and  mobile," 
Gould  added,  "Europeans 
have  long  held  that  the 
tribes  don't  own  the  land, 
because  thev  didn't  have 
any  permanent  farms  or 
homes."  Neither  side,  he 
said,  has  entirely  converted 
the  other  to  its  viewpoint, 
and  the  disputes  are  likely 
to  continue. 


Richard  Gould 


If  heart-attack  victims  are 
not  revived  at  the  scene 
by  rescue  workers,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  they  will 
die,  despite  efforts  -  initial- 
ly successful  or  not  -  to 
revive  them  at  the  hospital. 

That  finding  by  Assis- 
tant Instructor  of  Medicine 
Dr.  William  Gray  and  his 
colleagues  at  Brown's  affili- 
ated Rhode  Island  Hospital 
was  startling  enough  to 
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make  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times,  as  well  as 
wire-service  articles  carried 
around  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  their  nine- 
teen-month study,  vvl.ich 
involved  all  185  cardiac- 
arrest  patients  who  arrived 
at  the  hospital's  emergency 
room,  the  Brown  physicians 
concluded  that  it  would  be 
better  to  declare  such  unre- 
vived  patients  dead  at  the 
scene,  rather  than  to  subject 
them  to  ultimately  pointless 
hospital  treatment.  Their 
report  appeared  in  the 
November  14  issue  of  The 
New  Enghmd  Jounuil  of 
Medicine. 

"Cardiologists,"  noted 
the  Times  article,  "said  the 
study  was  important 
because  doctors  who  care 
for  patients  in  cardiac  arrest 
in  the  emergency  room 
rarely  learn  if  the  patients 
eventually  recover."  The 
head  of  the  American  Heart 
Association's  emergency 
cardiac  care  committee.  Dr. 
■  Richard  Kerber,  said,  "This 
is  a  very  important  article. . . 
[which]  strongly  suggests 
that  there  is  not  much  point 
in  bringing  a  patient  to  the 
hospital  who's  had  an  ade- 
quate and  full  attempt  at 
resuscitation  in  the  field." 
Efforts  to  revive  patients 
after  that  point,  he  said, 
"accomplish  no  good,  are 
dehumanizing  for  the 
patient  and  the  family,  and 
are  costly." 

Each  year,  about  350,000 
Americans  suffer  cardiac 
arrests,  in  which  their  hearts 
cease  to  beat  regularly,  pre- 
venting blood  from  circulat- 
ing throughout  the  body. 
The  brain  begins  to  die 
within  four  minutes  after 
the  heart  stops  pumping 
blood.  About  two-thirds  of 
such  cardiac  arrests  take 
place  awav  from  the  hospi- 
tal; most  of  the  victims  can- 
not be  revived  at  the  scene. 

The  study,  and  the 
accompanying  editorial  by 


Dr.  W.  Douglas  Weaver  of 
the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, recommended  that  the 
medical  profession  develop 
guidelines  that  would  allow 
rescue  workers  to  cease 
fruitless  resuscitation  efforts 
at  the  scene,  after  communi- 
cating with  a  doctor. 

The  Neu'  Yori<  Times  also 
consulted  a  member  of 
the  Brown  education  de- 
partment for  two  different 
articles  in  late  November. 

First,  Professor  and  De- 
partment Chairman  William 
Damon  was  quoted  in 
Lawrence  Kutner's  weekly 
column,  "Parent  and  Child," 
on  the  subject  of  parental 
dishonesty.  Children,  he 
said,  learn  from  the  lies 
their  parents  tell  them,  but 
most  often  what  they  learn 
derives  from  the  nature  of 
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William  Damon 

the  lie,  not  its  content. 

"Children  learn  about 
truths  by  participating  in 
relationships  that  are  truth- 
ful," Damon  said.  He  relat- 
ed the  tale  of  a  man  he  had 
counseled  who  had  hidden 
his  tax  troubles  from  his 
children,  wanting  to  remain 
their  hero.  "When  the  chil- 
dren found  out,  they  be- 
came very  cynical,"  said 
Damon  -  not  because  their 
father  had  cheated  on  his 
taxes,  but  because  he  had 
misled  them.  Damon's 
research  has  shown  that 


young  children  tend  to 
deny  that  their  parents  lie, 
in  general,  but  that  by  ado- 
lescence, they  begin  talking 
about  their  parents'  dis- 
honesty. 

A  week  later,  in  a 
Thanksgiving-related  fea- 
ture, Damon  was  quoted  at 
length  in  an  article  on  how 
parents  should  explain  such 
human  suffering  as  home- 
lessness  during  a  season 
when  more  fortunate  Amer- 
icans are  sitting  down  to 
celebrate  the  good  life. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion around  the  holidays  of 
being  charitable  to  other 
people,"  noted  Damon. 
"When  everyone  is  giving 
and  families  are  drawn 
together,  kids  nc^tice  that 
some  people  don't  have 
families  or  homes  and  are 
living  on  the  street,  and 
they  begin  to  ask  questions 
about  why  .  .  .  and  what 
they  can  do  to  help."  While 
encouraging  parents  to  dis- 
cuss such  issues  frankly, 
Damon  cautioned  against 
making  broad  generaliza- 
tions ("They're  sick,  drug 
addicts,  hopeless,  or  crazy") 
or  needlessly  frightening 
children  by  avowing  that 
homelessness  could  happen 
to  their  family,  too. 

"That's  not  helpful  to 
kids,  because  it  leads  to  a 
panic  reaction,"  said 
Damon.  "Parents  should 
understand  that  children 
can  sympathize  with  people 
in  trouble  without  thinking, 
'Thev're  exactly  like  me.'  " 

Damon  is  the  author  of 
the  1988  book,  The  Moral 
Ciiild:  Nurtiirijii;  Children's 
NntumI  Moral  Grozvth. 

A  lifetime's  research 
went  into  the  publica- 
tion in  December  of  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  of  Psychology 
Trygg  Engen's  book.  Odor 
Sensation  and  Memory.  A 
reporter  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  referred  to  Engen's 
work  in  a  holiday-related 


article  on  the  power  of 
Christmasy  smells  to  evoke 
past  holidays. 

Smell  is  the  most  vivid 
and  vigorous  sense,  and 
an  early  childhood  associa- 
tion of,  say,  the  aroma  of 
pine  sap  with  Christmas 
will  stay  with  someone  all 
her  life,  Engen  told  the 
newspaper. 

The  article  noted  that 
manufacturers  capitalize  on 
this  phenomenon  by  selling 


Trygg  Engen 

potpourri  and  other  pack- 
aged scents  that  imitate 
what  Christmas  is  supposed 
to  smell  like:  pine,  cinna- 
mon and  other  spices, 
almond,  bayberry,  even 
chocolate. 

Engen  reflected  on  his 
own  favorite  Christmas 
smell,  described  as  "Mother 
-in-a-Norwegian-Kitchen." 

"It  was  the  way  my 
mother's  kitchen  smelled," 
he  said.  "It  was  crown  of  rib 
roast,  and  oh,  whatever 
spices  she  used.  ...  I 
couldn't  describe  it  to  you, 
or  replicate  it,  though.  It's 
been  a  long  time  since  I 
smelled  that,"  he  ended 
wistfully. -/l.D. 
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Next  stop  for  the  Marvel  Bear? 
How  about  the  College  Green? 


Givni  /'I/  iiliniiiii  mid  iiiidcr- 
\;mdiiatcs  to  Bivivii  Uiiivcrsity 

to  si/iiibolizc  those  qunlltics 
of  strength  courage  endurance 

u'hich  go  far  to  make  men 
invincible  mcmxxviii  -  front 

inscription  on  the 

pedestal  ot  the  bear  statue 

at  Marvel  Gym 

This  is  a  piece  of  the  slate 
rocl<  on  U'hich  Roger  Wiliianis 
landed  ivheii  he  came  here 
in  1636  to  hold  forth  his 
livehf  experiment  of  indepen- 
dence with  strengtii  and 
courage.  May  his  spirit  live  in 
Brown  men-  rear  inscription 
on  the  statue 


It  was  a  noble  act,  and 
one  of  true  sentiment, 
sixty-five  years  ago,  when 
dedicated  sons  of  Brown 
had  those  inspirational 
words  of  resolve  carved  into 
the  pedestal  of  the  bronze 
bear.  Little  did  they  know 
that  those  words,  and  the 
statue,  woulti  create  such  a 
controversy  for  a  future 
generation  of  Brown  sons 
and  daughters. 

Nearlv  two  years  have 
passed  since  efforts  to  find  a 
new  home  for  the  Marvel 
Gym  bear  began.  And 
Bruno's  lonely  vigil  in  front 
of  his  vacant  Marvel  Gym 
cave  will  soon  come  to  an 
end.  The  decision,  as  expect- 
ed, will  dishearten  some; 
the  controversv  regarding 
the  relocation  of  the  bear 
elicited  impassioned  pleas. 

Three  times  since  April 
1990,  the  Campus  Planning 
Committee,  composed  of 
three  facultv  members. 


three  administrators,  and 
three  students,  voted  to 
place  the  bear  within  the 
athletic  complex,  agreeing 
that  the  bear  was  most 
closely  identified  with  ath- 
letics. The  Corporation, 
however,  according  to  Carol 
Wooten,  who  is  assistant 
vice  president  of  planning 
and  construction,  felt  the 
decision  warranted  further 
review.  They  authorized  the 
formation  of  a  subcommit- 
tee composed  of  members 
of  the  Facilities  and  Design 
Committee.  Headed  by 
Frecierick  Lippitt,  the  com- 
mittee of  Lawrence  Siff  '84, 
Timothy  Forbes  '76,  and 
Helena-Hope  Gammell  '48 
voted  to  put  the  bear  on  the 
main  campus.  The  chosen 
spot  is  between  Faunce 
House,  Salomon  Hall,  and 
the  rear  stairway  entrance  to 
the  post  office.  A  kiosk  now 
stands  on  the  designated 
spot. 


For  those  who  sat  on  the 
Campus  Planning  Com- 
mittee, the  decision  bv  the 
Corporation  to  form  the 
facilities  and  design  sub- 
committee, and  to  overrule 
their  decision,  was  dis- 
tressing. "A  lot  of  faculty 
refuse  to  sit  on  the  CPC 
for  that  very  reason,"  said 
history  professor  William 
McLoughlin,  one  of  three 
faculty  members  on  the 
committee.  But,  he  added, 
"the  CPC  has  done  some 
good  things  on  this  cam- 
pus." 

Much  of  the  debate  o\'er 
where  the  bear  should  be 
placed  had  to  do  with  histo- 
ry, or  re\isionist  historv, 
depending  on  whom  you 
listened  to.  The  interpreta- 
tions were  meant  to  justify 
what  was  considered  to  be 
the  true  significance  of  the 
bear. 

University  Archi\'ist 
Martha  Mitchell  shed  some 
light  on  the  bear's  early  his- 
tory. About  these  facts  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  1  heodore 
Francis  Green,  class  of  1887, 
mounted  a  stuffed  bear's 
head  in  Rockefeller  Hall, 
now  Faunce  House,  in  1904, 
and  for  manv  vears  after 
that,  bear  cubs  were  present 
at  Brown  football  games. 
In  1922,  at  the  fifteenth 
reunion  of  the  class  of  1907, 
a  statue  of  a  bear  was  pro- 
posed as  a  class  gift.  The 
proposal  was  rejected,  and 
instead  a  scholarship  was 
approved. 

But  for  those  who 
argued  for  the  bear,  notably 
Zechariah  Chafee  '07,  the 
issue  was  not  dead.  The 
sculptor  Eli  Harvey  was 
commissioned  to  create  a 
bear,  and  subsequently  the 
mold  was  displayed, 
according  to  Mitchell,  in  the 
area  near  the  flagpole  on  the 
lower  main  Green,  just  off 
of  George  Street.  The  bear 
e\'entuallv  was  cast  in  1923 
by  Gorham,  the  prestigious 
Rhode  Island  metal  casting 
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firm.  But  it  remained  in  the 

Helena-Hope  Gammell 

Gorham  warehouse  when 

'48,  a  trustee  emeritus  and 

an  appropriate  location  on 

member  of  the  facilities  and 

f^                         .tf. 

campus  could  not  be  agreed 

design  committee,  felt  that 

Sports 

upon. 

the  divisiveness  was  silly. 

When  Marvel  Gym  was 

She,  like  Jordy,  agreed  that 

By  James  Reinbold 

built  in  1927,  the  solution  to 

the  bear  was  a  handsome 

the  problem  became  evident. 

piece  of  sculpture.  "Brown 

Over  the  years,  perhaps 

needs  a  much  more  gener- 

more by  association  than  by 

ous  view,"  she  said.  "We 

intent,  the  bear  became 

can't  think  of  the  bear  in 

known  as  the  Marvel  Gym 

exclusive  terms.  He  is  a 

bear  and  was  seen  as  a  sym- 

major symbol  of  the  Univer- 

bol of  Brown  athletics. 

sity.  Princeton  has  its  tiger. 

Freshmen  will 

game  schedules  with  pat- 

Efforts to  involve  the 

Yale  has  its  bulldog,  though 

play;  spring 

sies:  teams  they  can  easily 

student  body  in  the  reloca- 

no one  knows  what  that  has 

beat  and  which  serve,  basi- 

tion decision-making  pro- 

to do  with  Eli,  and  poor 

practice  allowed 

cally,  as  the  equivalent  of 

cess  through  a  Brown  Paily 

Harvard  only  has  its  John 

intra-squad  drills.  Men's 

Herald  opinion  poll  failed  to 

Harvard." 

The  Ivy  League,  the  last 

basketball  uas  neither  pat- 

e\'oke wide  interest,  though 

In  a  letter  to  President 

holdout  against  freshmen 

sy  nor  warmup-drill  oppo- 

response to  an  ambiguous- 

Gregorian dated  December 

playing  varsity  football  and 

nent  to  its  pre-season  foes  as 

ly-worded  proposition 

3,  1991,  facilities  and  design 

football  teams  conducting 

it  shocked  a  number  of 

favored  a  campus  location. 

subcommittee  chairman 

spring  practice,  approved 

teams  with  its  outstanding 

The  campus  is  a  much  dif- 

Lippitt informed  the  presi- 

both concepts  in  December. 

early-season  play. 

ferent  place  from  what  it 

dent  of  the  decision  to  rec- 

While freshmen  were 

First-year  Coach  Frank 

was  some  sixty-five  years 

ommend  the  on-campus 

eligible  to  compete  in  all 

Dobbs  suffered  a  thumping 

ago  when  "put  a  hair  on  the 

site.  The  subcommittee  fur- 

varsity sports,  with  the 

loss  to  his  old  employer. 

bear"  elicited  an  enthusias- 

ther recommended  that  the 

exception  of  crew,  since 

Boston  College,  to  open 

tic  student  response.  Pre- 

original inscriptions  on  the 

1973,  Ivy  League  schools 

the  season,  but  quickly 

sent  alumni,  too,  were  tepid 

statue's  pedestal  not  be 

maintained  separate  fresh- 

rebounded with  a  stunning 

in  their  response.  Very  few 

changed  or  modified,  but 

man  football  teams  and 

overtime  win  oyer  Pro\'i- 

letters  were  written  to  this 

that  a  new  plaque  updating 

schedules.  Since  1956,  when 

dence  College,  a  perennial 

magazine  on  the  subject. 

the  more  recent  history  of 

the  league  was  formed, 

contender  in  the  Big  East 

and  no  alumni  groups  were 

the  bear  be  un\'eiled  at  the 

member  schools  were  pro- 

Conference and  a  frequent 

formed  to  champion  the 

re-dedication  ceremony. 

hibited  from  conducting 

guest  at  the  post-season 

bear's  cause,  one  way  or  the 

The  subcommittee  also 

spring  football  practice. 
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other. 

mandated  that  all  costs 

The  Council  of  Ivy 

William  Jordy,  professor 

involved  in  moving  and 

Group  Presidents,  the  poli- 
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emeritus  of  architecture. 

relocating  the  statue  be  pri- 

cy-making body  of  the 

^fi 

was  a  member  of  the  Cam- 

vately underwritten. 

league,  approved  both 

^m^ 

pus  Planning  Committee, 

Lippitt  said  he  felt  the 

freshman  eligibility  effec- 

aFA 

which  voted  three  times  for 

decision-making  process 

tive  in  1993  and  a  modified 

an  athletic-complex  site.  He 
appeared  before  the  facili- 

was fair  and  open.  The  fac- 
ulty voted,  the  CPC  com- 

twelve-day spring  practice 
beginning  in  1992.  The  vote 
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ties  and  design  subcommit- 

mittee had  its  say,  and  a 

was  6  to  2. 
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r 

tee  to  "reaffirm  the  CPC's 
objection  to  putting  the  bear 

student  poll  was  taken  by 
the  Brou'ii  Daily  Herald,  he 

"The  presidents  \oted 
on  all  the  elements  that 
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on  campus."  But,  he  added, 

said. 

were  recommended  by  the 

**"• 

the  facihties  and  design 

The  debate  will  no 

policy  committee  in  the 

NCAA  tournament.  A  loss 

committee  was  "the 

doubt  continue  even  after 

June  meeting,  and  they 

to  the  University  of  Rhode 

supreme  court."  While 

Bruno  is  un\'eiled  in  his 

were  appro\'ed,"  said 

Island  Rams  followed.  The 

Jordy  may  not  agree  with 

new  grotto  on  the  Green. 

Charles  Yregin,  Ivy  League 

Bears  then  defeated  Holy 

the  philosophical  argimient. 

Brown  is  embarking  on  a 

spokesman. 

Cross  and  Bryant,  and,  in  a 

he  can  support  the  campus 

capital  campaign  and  many 

holiday  tournament  in  Ari- 

decision on  other  grounds. 

other  issues  of  infinitely 

zona,  played  well  in  a  loss 

The  bear,  he  allows,  "is  an 

greater  significance  confront 

Winter  roundup 

to  host  Arizona  State  and 

intrinsically  good  piece  of 

the  University.  Perhaps,  as 

then  beat  Creighton  in  the 

animal  sculpture,"  and  the 

Gammell  suggested,  it  is 

Many  of  the  top  basketball 

consolation  game.  A  one- 

campus  site  "will  enhance 

time,  in  the  case  of  the  bear. 

teams  in  the  nation  are 

point  loss  to  New  Orleans 

an  otherwise  awkward  cor- 

to "take  a  more  generous 

accused  of  padding  their 

ensued,  and  then  the  Bears 

ner  of  the  Green." 

view."  -  J.R. 

pre-league  or  conference 

split  with  Lehigh  (loss)  and 
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Lafayette  (win). 

The  men's  hockey  team, 
under  Coach  Biib  Gaudet's 
guidance,  is  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  ECAC. 
In  weei<end  games  against 
highly-ranked  Clarkson  and 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Bears  beat 
Clarkson  and  lost  to  St. 
Lawrence.  "St.  Lawrence  is 
a  team  that  knows  how  to 
finish,"  said  Gaudet,  who 
saw  his  Bears  rally  twice  to 
tie  the  Saints  before  losing, 
5-4.  "We  proved  that  we 
can  skate  with  the  top 
teams  in  the  country.  One 
breakdown,  in  the  third 
perit>d,  cost  us." 

In  other  action,  wom- 
en's basketball  is  off  to  a 
fine  start,  with  eight  wins  in 
ele\en  games,  and  wom- 
en's ice  hockey  is  undefeat- 
ed in  Ivy  League  play. 
Wrestling  (following  storv) 
is  off  to  another  great  start. 
Now  if  onl\'  the  team  could 
beat  Cornell.  Men's  swim- 
ming has  shown  impro\-e- 
ment  in  earl\-season  meets, 
and  women's  swimming, 
which  has  struggled  to  a  1-2 
Ivy  start,  is  looking  to  turn 
things  around. 

Football  captains 
announced 

Running  back  Brett  Brown 
'93  and  linebacker  Chris 
Gordon  '93  have  been  elect- 
ed co-captains  of  the  1992 
football  team. 

Brown  had  821  \ards 
rushing  last  season,  includ- 
ing three  100-plus-yard 
games,  and  accounted  for 
166.9  yards  per  game  in  all- 
purpose  running,  which 
ranked  him  fifth  in  the 
nation.  Brown's  657-yard 
total  in  kickoff  returns  was 
a  Universit\"  single-season 
record,  and  he  led  the  team 
in  scoring  with  ten  touch- 
downs. 

Gordon  was  among  the 
team's  top  tacklers  with 
forty-four,  including  six 


tackles  in  each  of  the  games 
against  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
Cornell. 

Wrestling  first 

at  Coast  Guard 

Tournament 

For  the  fourth  time  in  the 
last  six  years,  Dave  Amato's 
wrestling  team  finished  first 
in  the  fifteen-team  invita- 
tional tournament  hosted  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy  in  December. 

Team  strength  was  the 
key  to  Brown's  win  as  seven 
members  placed  in  the  tour- 
nament standings.  Fresh- 
man Mike  Mulroonev  (118 
pounds)  won  all  of  his  five 
matches,  the  only  Bear  to 
earn  a  first-place  finish.  Joe 
Mocco  '93  (167  pounds),  an 
NCAA  qualifier  last  season, 
and  sophomores  John  All- 
man  (134  pounds)  and  Earl 
Walker  (158  pounds)  placed 
second  in  their  weight 
groups,  while  senior  co- 
captain  Steve  Thoma  (142 
pounds),  also  an  NCAA 
qualifier,  and  freshmen 
Simon  Weaver  (150  pounds) 
and  Eric  Walts  (177  pounds) 
were  third-place  finishers. 


Women's 

swimming  coach 

to  leave 

Mark  Johnston  announced 
in  December  that  he  will 
step  down  at  the  end  of  the 
1991-1992  season  as  head 
coach  of  the  women's  swim 
team.  Johnston,  who  came 
to  Brown  in  1986,  compiled 
a  42-12  dual-meet  recorti  in 
five  seasons. 

Johnston,  who  hati  been 
assistant  vs'omen's  sv\'imming 
coach  at  Texas,  took  over 
for  Dave  Roach,  who  depart- 
ed to  coach  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  who  has 
since  returned  to  Brown  as 
director  of  athletics. 


SCOREBOARD 


^ 


(Pacnibci  4  luiiiuvu  19) 


Men's  Hockey  (5-10-2) 

Brown  5,  Cornell  5 

Aiabama-Huntsvillc  6,  Brown  4 

Alabama-Huntsvilk'  7,  Brown  5 

Brown  5,  Dartmouth  1 

Brown  2,  Vermont  2 

Brown  5,  Clarkson  4 

St.  Lawrence  5,  Brown  4 

Alaska-Fairbanks  8,  Brown  3 

Alaska-Anchorage  6,  Brown  3 

Alaska-Anchorage  5,  Brown  2 

Women's  Hockey  (5-2) 

Brown  4,  Princeton  0 

Brown  1,  Colby  0 

Brown  4,  Colby  3 

Brown  9,  Middlebury  0 

Men's  Basketball  (6-6) 

Brown  79,  Holy  Cross  76 

Brown  86,  Bryant  80 

Arizona  State  78,  Brown  71" 

Brown  80,  Creighton  79* 

New  Orleans  60,  Brown  59 

Lehigh  95,  Brown  85 

Brown  SO,  Lafayette  68 

Penn  State  81,  Brown  59 

Brown  65,  Yale  59 

•Arizona  State/Tribune  Classic 

Women's  Basketball  (9-3) 

Brown  71,  Ivliodi'  LKind  63 
Brown  80,  Boston  L'niversitv  62 

Brown  77,  Lehigli  45' 

Central  Florida  85,  Brown  70* 

Brown  74,  East  Carolina  60* 

Brown  68,  Army  64 

Brown  75,  Yale  56 

•Central  Florida  Holiday 
Tournament 


Men's  Swimming  (4-2) 

Princeton  114,  Brown  48 

Brown  170..5,  Mass.  127.5 

Brown  134,  Pennsylvania  109 

Women's  Swimming  (2-2) 

Princeton  166,  Brown  1 17 

Brown  171,  Penns\'l\  aniii  128 

Wrestling  (8-1) 
Brown  37,  Northern  Illinois  6 

Brown  28,  Marquette  12 
Brown  26,  Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point  9 
Wisconsin  30,  Brown  6 
10th,  Mat  Town  Classic 
1st,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Tourna- 
ment 
Brown  30,  Springfield  8 
Brown  33,  Hofstra  7 
Brown  26,  Lehigh  11 
Brown  29,  East  Stroudsburg  14 
Brown  25,  Boston  University  13 

Women's  Indoor 
Track  and  Field 

2nd  at  Boston  University 

Men's  Indoor  Track  and  Field 

Kt  at  Boston  Lni\ersit\' 

Women's  Squash  (0-2) 

^  ale  9,  Brown  0 
Williams  5,  Brown  4 

Men's  Squash  (0-2) 

\.i\  v  5,  Brown  4 
Yale  9,  Brown  0 


"Coaching  the  women's 
swim  team  at  Brown  has 
been  an  extremely  enjoyable 
experience  for  me,"  John- 
ston said.  "After  five  years, 
howe\'er,  I  feel  I  am  ready 
to  take  a  step  back  from 
coaching  and  try  something 
new.  I  don't  have  any  spe- 
cific plans  presently,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  I  will 
be  exploring  different  career 
options." 


In  his  career  at  Brown, 
Johnston  produced  sixteen 
NCAA  Dix'ision  I  qualifiers, 
two  U.S.  National  Team 
members,  and  four  Olympic 
trial  qualifiers.  Q 
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The  tiny  hollow  tube 

in  Pat  Aebischer's 

beuid  can  be  filled  with 

cells  that  secrete  a 

substance  effective 

in  treating  Parkinson's 

disease,  and  implanted 

in  a  patient's  brain. 
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New  Hope  for 
the  Body  Betrayed 


Biologist  Patrick 

Aebischer  has 

designed  an  implant 

that  releases 

dopamine-secreting 

cells  into  the  brains  of 

Parkinson's  patients 


You  never  forget 
your  first  Parkin- 
son's patient," 
says  Dr.  Patrick  Aebisciier, 
associate  professor  of  medi- 
cal science  and  chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Biology  and 
Medicine's  Section  on  Arti- 
ficial Organs,  Biomaterials, 
and  Cellular  Technology. 

The  thirty-seven-year-old  physician  and  biologist 
came  to  know  neurological  diseases  when  family 
members  in  his  native  Switzerland  contracted  the 
ailment.  More  than  ten  years  ago,  as  a  Swiss  medi- 
cal student,  Aebischer  began  dealing  with  the  vic- 
tims of  Parkinson's,  a  baffling  -  and  thus  far,  incur- 
able -  crippler.  "The  disease  touches  some  of  the 
most  intimate  areas  of  human  life,"  Aebischer  adds. 

In  Parkinson's  sufferers,  the  mind  is  usually 
spared,  but  the  brain's  ability  to  tell  muscles  how 
to  move  gradually  disappears.  So,  with  complete 
intellectual  awareness,  the  body  is  betrayed.  This 
is  a  hideous  fate,  and  for  doctors,  Parkinson's  is  a 
"very  frustrating  thing,"  says  Aebischer.  "You 
have  the  diagnosis,  but  you  can't  really  do  any- 
thing for  the  patient." 

The  available  "miracle  drugs"  that  restore 
mobility  only  work  for  a  limited  time,  and  then 
their  effectiveness  fades  as  people  turn  into  human 
statues.  A  much-ballyhooed  surgical  procedure  to 
restore  brain  function  has  produced  mixed  results 
at  best,  along  with  an  ethical  firestorm. 

But  a  radically  different  -  some  would  say 
bizarre  -  process  that  Aebischer  and  his  colleagues 
have  developed  at  Brown  over  the  past  six  years 
offers  real  hope  for  successful,  long-term  treat- 
ment, and  perhaps  prevention,  of  Parkinson's  and 
many  other  diseases.  At  the  heart  of  Aebischer's 
advance  is  a  tinv  device  called  a  bioartificial  pros- 


thesis. The  U-shaped  hollow 
tube  is  about  as  long  as  a  com- 
mon pin,  and  it  is  filled  with  a 
particular  variety  of  cells  that 
secrete  a  critical  substance  that 
the  body  can't  supply,  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

To  treat  Parkinson's  disease, 
Aebischer  packs  the  prosthesis 
with  cells  derived,  amazingly 
enough,  from  rat  tumors.  This  science-fictionesque 
treatment  has  substantially  alleviated  Parkinson's 
symptoms  in  both  rats  and  monkeys.  Clinical  trials 
for  humans  are  scheduled  to  begin  this  year.  "We 
have  had  very  encouraging  results,"  he  says. 

To  understand  how  rat  tumor  cells  packed  in 
plastic  might  conquer  a  crippler,  it's  helpful  to 
look  in  some  depth  at  the  disease  and  our  attempts 
to  combat  it.  The  ailment,  whose  symptoms  have 
been  known  since  antiquity,  was  first  character- 
ized in  1817  by  James  Parkinson,  a  London  physi- 
cian, in  his  well-known  "Essay  on  the  Shaking  Pal- 
sy." In  the  1960s,  researchers  discovered  that  the 
affliction's  hallmark  tremors,  difficulty  in  initiat- 
ing movement,  and  eventual  inability  to  move  at 
all  were  the  result  of  the  brain's  failure  to  produce 
enough  of  a  chemical  known  as  dopamine.  This 
molecule,  manufactured  primarily  in  a  portion  of 
the  brain  called  the  substantia  nigra  (SN),  belongs 
to  a  class  of  substances  that  scientists  term  neuro- 
transmitters. Millions  of  times  a  second,  they  help 
nerve  cells  relay  important  messages  throughout 
the  body. 

Dopamine's  role  is  to  carrv  the  cellular  mail 
between  neurons  to  enable  animals  to  move  with 
purpose,  even  with  Olympic  grace.  No  sooner  are 
we  born,  however,  than  the  roughly  one  million 
cells  packed  into  the  human  SN  begin,  one  by  one, 
to  die.  Thev  are  not  replaced. 
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Fortunately,  for  most  of  us,  the  process  is  a 
slow  one,  and  it  is  our  equally  good  fortune  that 
the  SN  contains  far  more  dopamine-secreting  neu- 
rons than  it  needs  to  keep  us  going.  "You  become 
Parkinsonian  only  when  you  lose  about  80  percent 
of  your  substantia  nigra  cells,"  says  Aebischer. 
"And  the  loss  is  progressive,  so  potentially,  if  we 
all  lived  to  be  120,  everyone  would  develop  the 
disease.  But  for  reasons  we  don't  mostly  under- 
stand, some  people  lose  their  dopaminergic-neu- 
rons  far  more  rapidly  than  others." 

In  the  well-publicized  case  of  the  great  boxer 
Muhammed  Ali,  it  appears  that  too  many  blows  to 
the  head  caused  an  untimely  SN  degeneration, 
which  robbed  him  of  his  matchless  ability  to  "float 
like  a  butterfly,  and  sting  like  a  bee."  In  the  San 
Francisco  area  in  the  early  1980s,  a  strange  cluster 
of  Parkinson's  cases  was  discovered  among  men 
in  their  twenties.  All  were  intravenous  drug 
addicts  who  had  used  synthetic  heroin  inadver- 
tently contaminated  with  MPTP,  a  byproduct  with 
a  horrible  side-effect:  SN  destruction. 

For  most  sufferers,  though,  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  why  the  brain's  population  of  dopamine- 
producing  cells  drops  below  the  200,000  mark,  the 
minimum  number  required  for  normal  movement. 
Scientists  suspect  that  environmental  toxins  may 
play  a  part,  and  it  is  thought  likely  that  a  genetic 
flaw  that  inadvertently  hastens  cell  death  also  is 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Regardless  of  its  origin,  once  Parkinson's  is 
diagnosed,  the  primary  treatment  is  the  same. 
"You  can't  give  dopamine  directlv  as  a  drug 
because  it  doesn't  pass  the  blood-brain  barrier," 
Aebischer  explains,  noting  that  the  brain's  armor 
is  oddly  impermeable  to  a  substance  of  its  own 
making.  "Instead,  we  give  dopamine's  precursor, 
a  chemical  called  L-Dopa,  which  does  cross  the 
barrier.  L-Dopa,  taken  orallv,  travels  to  the 
remaining  SN  neurons  where  it's  processed  into 
dopamine." 

While  replacing  the  missing  neurotransmitter 
is  one  option,  an  alternati\'e,  which  uses  the  drug 
Deprenyl,  attempts  to  prevent,  or  at  least  slow 
down,  the  loss  of  dopamine-manufacturing  neu- 
rons. Both  strategies  produce  improvements,  but 
often,  within  four  to  six  years,  the  disease  gets  the 
upper  hand  and  the  number  of  functioning  cells 
falls  below  the  critical  point. 


Until  recently,  nothing  more  could  be 
done  for  Parkinson's  patients  beyond 
helping  them  and  their  families  cope 
with  the  on-again,  off-again  nature  of  a  progres- 
sive disease  -  one  that  in  its  end  stages  can  result 
in  total  immobility  and,  in  some  cases,  dementia. 
But  in  1987,  a  Mexican  surgeon  named  I.  Madrazo 


captured  world  headlines  with  his  announcement 
that  he  had  dramatically  improved  the  condition 
of  two  people  with  intractable  Parkinson's  by 
transplanting  dopamine-producing  cells  into  their 
brains. 

This  was  not,  incidentally,  an  example  of  a 
"brain  transplant,"  as  was  widely  reported  in  cer- 
tain supermarket  tabloids,  as  well  as  in  other 
media  outlets  that  should  have  known  better. 
Rather,  explains  Aebischer,  the  cells  came  from  the 
patients  themselves. 

Just  above  the  kidneys  are  the  adrenal  glands, 
and  these  contain  the  chromaffin  cells,  which  also 
happen  to  secrete  dopamine.  Madrazo  and  his  fel- 
low surgeons  harvested  adrenal  tissue  from  the 
Parkinson's  victims  and  boldly  placed  it  in  their 
patients'  brains.  This  "autologous"  transplant  had 
an  important  advantage  over  tissue  that  came 
from  another  donor,  for  the  body's  immune  sys- 
tem would  not  attack  its  own  flesh  and  blood.  The 
procedure  seemed  successful,  and  soon,  a  number 
of  doctors  were  trying  it.  The  results,  unfortunate- 
ly, were  mixed. 

"The  operation  was  done  in  kind  of  a  crazy 
manner,"  notes  Aebischer.  "First  off,  taking  the 
adrenal  tissue  is  significant  surgery,  especially  in 
old  patients.  And  then,  surgeons  were  opening  up 
the  brain,  which  is  also  a  very'  significant  under- 
taking. Some  of  the  patients  died,  and  there  were 
psychiatric  complications.  However,  in  many  peo- 
ple there  was  improvement,  but  it  was  never  as 
good  as  what  Madrazo  saw." 

Nor  was  it  long-lasting. 

"Chromaffin  cells  do  not  survive  well  in  the 
brain,"  savs  Aebischer,  adding  that  scientists  at  the 
Karolinska  Institute  of  Sweden  have  discovered  a 
trick  that  enables  the  cells  to  flourish.  They  pro- 
vide a  chemical  called  nerve  growth  factor.  In  our 
bodies,  NGF  is  normally  secreted  by  the  Schwann 
cells  of  the  peripheral  nerves  to  encourage  nerve 
growth  after  both  injuries  and  normal  wear-and- 
tear.  But  the  substance  also  has  another  remark- 
able effect.  It  can  transform  chromaffin  cells  into 
dopamine-secreting  neurons,  which  will  then  be 
very  happy  in  their  cerebral  home. 

"You  can  either  pump  NGF  directlv  into  the 
brain,  or  you  can  co-transplant  NGF-secreting  tis- 
sue," says  Aebischer.  "Both  routes  show  promise, 
but  the  problem  is  that  an  adrenalectomy  and 
brain  surgery  are  still  major  operations  for  an  old 
patient,  with  many  potential  complications." 

Swedish  researchers  have  developed  a  less- 
traumatic  surgical  alternative,  but  the  procedure 
has  run  into  an  ethical  roadblock  in  this  countr)'. 
"They  take  the  structure  containing  the  SN  from 
the  brains  of  nine-to-tweh'e-week-old  aborted 
human  fetuses,  and  transplant  it  into  the  brains  of 
Parkinson's  \ictims,"  Aebischer  explains,  noting 
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Magnified  views  of 
two  different  capsules 
loaded  with  dopamine- 
secreting  cells:  the  blue 
photograph  at  far  left  is 
an  inverted  micrograph 
of  a  polyelectrolyte- 
based  capsule,  and  the 
black-and-white  inset 
is  a  scanning  electron 
micrograph  (about  200x) 
of  a  thermoplastic-based 
capsule. 
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that  the  tissue,  which  often  does  not  trigger  an 
immune-system  rejection  response,  grows  quite 
well  in  its  new  host  and  seems  to  alleviate  symp- 
toms. 

Anti-abortion  advocates  condemn  this  method, 
and  the  Bush  Administration  has  forbidden  the 
use  of  government  funds  to  conduct  research  on 
transplants  involving  human  fetal  tissue  collected 
from  induced  abortions.  Fetal  tissue  transplanta- 
tion also  raises  a  very  different  ethical  question. 

At  present,  more  than  800,000  people,  most  of 
them  middle-aged  and  older,  suffer  from  Parkin- 
son's disease  in  this  country,  and  there  are  about 
50,000  new  cases  diagnosed  every  year.  There  are 
about  1.6  million  induced  abortions  performed 
annually  in  the  U.S.  That  would  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  needs  of  every  sufferer,  but  it 
isn't,  says  Aebischer.  "It  takes  about  forty  to  fifty 
fetuses  to  get  enough  tissue,  so  vou're  limited  by 
the  number  of  potential  donors," 

The  result  is  a  dilemma  well-known  to  trans- 
plant surgeons  and  patients  waiting  for  a  vital 
organ:  who  gets  the  tissue  and  the  possibility  of  a 
relatively  normal  life?  Who  is  sentenced  to  a 
Parkinsonian  half-life? 


Transplants  are  not  very  practical,"  says 
Aebischer,  "so  we  looked  for  alterna- 
tives." 

The  researcher  found  one  in  an  unusual  rat 
tumor  -  a  pheochromocytoma  -  because,  as  he 
points  out,  "dopamine  is  dopamine  -  it's  the  same 
chemical  across  species." 

As  peculiar  as  it  seems,  the  dopamine  produced 
in  excessive  amounts  by  rat  "PC12"  tumor  cells  is 
no  different  in  structure  and  function  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  human  SN.  Of  course,  simply  trans- 
planting the  chemical  factories  wouldn't  work.  In 
rats,  the  cells  give  rise  to  lethal  tumors,  and  in  oth- 
er species,  the  immune  system  would  quickly  rec- 
ognize, reject,  and  destroy  the  cellular  trespassers 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  do  good  or  ill. 

The  answer,  Aebischer  discovered,  was  to 
encase  the  cells  in  a  special  kind  of  armor.  "It's  a 
simple  concept,  but  it's  difficult  in  practice,"  he 
says  with  a  laugh. 

For  starters,  the  protective  shell  had  to  be  leaky, 
or  what  biologists  would  term  "selectively  perme- 
able" -  just  like  the  membrane  that  protects  cells. 
It  had  to  have  pores  that  allowed  nutrients  from 
the  host  animal  to  pass  in,  so  that  the  cells  could 
survive  and  prosper,  and  the  pores  also  had  to  be 
the  right  size  so  that  dopamine  and  other  substances 
could  exit.  However,  the  holes  couldn't  be  too  big, 
or  else  the  cellular  and  molecular  warriors  of  the 
immune  system  would  enter  and  wreak  havoc. 

Fortunately,  says  Aebischer,  "dopamine  is  a 
very  small  molecule,"  as  are  the  chemicals  neces- 
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sary  for  life.  Everything  that  needs  to  be  excluded 
is  relatively  large,  and  so  it  was  technologically 
possible  to  build  a  membrane  dotted  with  the 
right-sized  holes.  But  of  what  material? 

"We  needed  some  breakthroughs  in  encapsula- 
tion technology  to  do  this,"  he  notes.  "That's 
where  we  put  a  lot  of  effort:  developing  a  plastic 
membrane  that  we  could  put  around  cells  without 
killing  them." 

The  capsule  also  had  to  be  biocompatible  with 
brain  tissue,  which  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  body.  Finally,  the  implant  had  to  be 
easy  to  insert  and  retrieve.  "Let's  say  that  after  one 
year,  the  cells  were  no  longer  functional,  you  need- 
ed more  cells  because  the  disease  had  progressed, 
or  maybe  scientists  had  discovered  a  better  group 
of  cells  to  use,"  says  Aebischer.  "We  wanted  to 
design  something  that  made  it  possible  to  just  open 
up  the  skull,  flush  the  cells  out  of  the  device,  and 
re-load  it.  The  only  surgery  you'd  need  to  perform 
was  a  scalp  incision  done  under  local  anesthesia." 

The  minuscule  prosthesis  he  came  up  with 
worked  beautifully  with  rats.  The  cells  flourished 
in  the  device,  and  they  secreted  plenty  of  dopamine. 

Rats,  Aebischer  explains,  do  not  normally  get 
Parkinson's  disease  -  in  fact,  only  humans  are 
afflicted  with  it  -  but  they  can  be  made  Parkinso- 
nian by  chemically  destroying  the  SN.  When  this 
happens  -  researchers  typically  destroy  only  half 
the  SN  -  and  the  animals  are  given  certain  drugs, 
they  respond  by  ceaselessly  turning  in  circles.  But 
with  the  implant  in  place,  this  "rotational  behav- 
ior" largely  stops.  The  rat  is  cured. 


Cytotherapeutics,  Inc.,  a  Providence-based 
company  licensed  by  Brown  to  apply  this 
patented  technology  to  humans,  is  await- 
ing final  approval  from  the  U.S.  government  to 
begin  clinical  trials  with  Parkinson's  patients. 
Even  as  these  start,  Aebischer  and  his  colleagues 
are  working  on  new  applications  for  the  implants. 
"Any  substance  that  has  to  be  released  can  be  given 
by  a  cell,"  he  explains.  "We'll  still  need  to  have 
organ  transplants,  but  for  any  process  that  relies 
on  secretion,  we'll  be  able  to  go  from  organ  to  cell 
transplantation  therapy.  We'll  even  be  able  to 
arrange  cells  in  the  proper  three-dimensional  con- 
figuration -  a  new  development  called  tissue  engi- 
neering -  before  transplanting  them." 

Aebischer  is  particularly  excited  about  a  new 
implant  strategy  he  and  his  twenty-member  lab 
staff  are  developing.  "We're  trying  to  prevent  the 
disease,"  he  declares. 

To  do  so,  the  researchers  are  working  with 
tumor  cells  that  have  been  genetically  altered  to 
produce  large  amounts  of  "trophic  factors,"  sub- 
stances like  NGF  that  may  stop  the  progressive 


degeneration  of  the  SN  neurons.  "Even  if  a  toxic 
effect  is  occurring,  providing  these  factors  may 
prevent  damage,"  he  notes,  adding  that  in  labora- 
tory experiments,  the  chemicals  act  like  suits  of 
armor  to  protect  cells  against  MPTP  assault.  "May- 
be it's  best  to  put  in  two  implants:  one  to  replace 
the  missing  dopamine,  and  one  to  keep  the  neu- 
rons you  already  have." 

The  work  is  in  its  early  stages.  However,  troph- 
ic factors  won't  be  able  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  Parkinson's  in  humans  without  another 
medical  breakthrough.  "We  don't  have  a  good  ear- 
ly diagnosis  yet,"  says  Aebischer.  "By  the  time  we 
detect  the  disease,  it's  really  too  late." 

A  new  device  called  a  PET  scanner,  which  can 
measure,  non-invasively,  the  amount  of  certain 
chemicals  in  the  brain,  may  do  for  Parkinson's 
what  mammography  has  done  for  breast  cancer. 
"You  could  go  for  a  PET  scan  when  you're,  say, 
fifty  years  old,  and  the  test  would  tell  you  how 
much  dopamine  you  have,  and  how  near  the  edge 
you  are,"  the  scientist  notes. 

If  production  levels  turn  out  to  be  low  -  an 
indication  of  a  declining  SN  cell  count  -  perhaps 
an  implant  of  trophic  factor-producing  cells  might 
keep  the  brain  healthy  and  the  disease  at  bay. 

"What  we  see  is  really  hope,  either  for  trans- 
plantation to  try  to  reconstruct  brain  circuitry,  or 
for  the  prevention  of  neurodegenerative  disease 
by  trophic  factors,"  says  Aebischer.  "In  fact,  it  may 
be  best  to  use  both  methods." 

Nor  is  Parkinson's  the  only  affliction  that 
might  be  treated  by  implant  technology.  The  Brown 
biologist,  in  collaboration  with  researchers  from  the 
University  of  Miami,  is  currently  developing  a 
prosthesis  filled  with  Schwann  cells  designed  to 
induce  the  regeneration  of  severed  nerves.  Aebis- 
cher also  is  working  with  scientists  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois  to  perfect  an  implant  filled  with  cells 
that  secrete  enkalphins,  substances  that  block  pain. 
In  addition,  he's  involved  in  collaborative  ven- 
tures aimed  at  treating  Huntington's  disease  and 
intractable  epilepsy.  Other  scientists,  including  a 
group  at  Cellular  Technologies,  are  attempting  to 
use  the  implant  approach  to  eliminate  the  diabet- 
ic's need  for  insulin  injections. 

"We're  just  at  the  beginning,"  he  notes,  trying 
-  and  failing  -  to  maintain  a  researcher's  studied 
detachment.  The  work  has  gone  well  and  fast.  The 
possibilities  are  vast. 

"Since  I  came  to  the  U.S.  in  l')84,  I've  been 
on  a  rocket.  It's  the  land  of  opportunity,  I  guess," 
Aebischer  says,  laughing  at  how  corny,  but  true, 
that  last  phrase  sounds.  "For  me  as  a  scientist  and 
an  M.D.,  to  take  basic  science  and  engineering  and 
put  them  together  in  clinical  applications  is  incred- 
ibly rewarding."  El 
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Seeking  peaceful  coexistence 
with  Parkinson's  Disease 


Ruthless 
Companion 


by  Kenneth  O.  Gilmore  '53 

It  was  on  a  visit  to  Beijing,  nearly 
seven  years  ago,  that  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  an  alien  being  in 
my  body  -  and  my  life.  All  too  soon  I 
would  learn  what  a  ruthless  companion 
he  was.  Now  not  a  day  passes  when  we 
do  not  run  into  each  other. 

Neurologists  have  a  name  for  this 
mysterious  malady  that  decimates  cells 
deep  within  our  brains  and  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  walk  or  talk  or  control 
our  motions.  They  call  it  Parkinson's 
disease. 

Because  I  wanted  a  more  personal 
relationship  with  this  amorphous  crea- 
ture who  roams  my  bloodstream  and 
attacks  my  brain  cells,  I  called  him 
Brain-Dead  Bob  -  a  name  1  pulled  out  of 
the  blue. 

It  was  in  a  crowded  restaurant  near 
Tiananmen  Square  in  late  March  1984 
that  I  got  mv  first  warning  from  Brain- 
Dead  Bob.  As  I  reached  for  a  bowl  of 
shrimp,  my  left  arm  began  to  tingle 
and  shake.  It  was  over  in  seconds  and 
I  thought  little  more  about  it.  At  age 
fifty-three,  I  was  in  excellent  health. 
And  I  put  it  entirely  out  of  my  mind  a 
few  hours  later,  at  3  a.m.,  when  1  got  a 
phone  call  advising  me  to  return  to 
New  York  immediately.  It  was  more 
than  likelv,  I  was  told,  that  I  would  be 
named  editor-in-chief  of  Reader's  Digest 
magazine. 
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In  the  busy  days  that  followed,  I 
experienced  a  slight  trembling  of  my 
left  hand  two  or  three  times.  Each  epi- 
sode lasted  just  a  few  seconds.  My  wife, 
Janet,  urged  me  to  see  a  doctor.  We  did 
recall  that  my  elderly  mother  had  a 
tremor  in  her  left  hand. 

Our  family  physician  referred  us  to 
Dr.  Mark  Green,  a  soft-spoken  neurolo- 
gist. He  gaye  me  a  full  examination, 
from  tapping  me  on  my  kneecap  to  test- 
ing my  eyesight.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  my  mother's  tremor,  which 
he  concluded  was  harmless.  "You  prob- 
ably haye  the  same  thing,"  he  said. 
"Neyertheless,  we  can't  absolutely  rule 
out  Parkinson's  disease."  A  shiyer  went 
up  my  spine.  The  mere  words  had  a 
tone  of  doom. 

For  the  next  eight  months  1  had  no 
major  problems.  With  the  help  of  a  drug 
called  Inderal,  the  tremor  in  my  hand 
disappeared  completely.  Then  one 
morning  1  noticed  it  was  difficult  to  lift 
my  leg  as  I  walked.  In  subsequent 
nights  I  was  awakened  by  an  ache  deep 
in  my  left  leg.  My  remedy  was  to  lift  my 
legs  above  me  and  pump  as  if  I  were 
riding  a  bicycle;  twenty  minutes  of  this 
usually  did  the  trick.  But  as  a  creaking 
bed  and  a  gyrating  husband  were  not 
ideal  for  sleeping,  I  asked  Janet  if  she'd 
like  me  to  move  to  the  guest  room.  "No 
way,"  she  answered.  "This  bed  is 
designed  for  you,  me,  and  the  cats.  And 
the  threat  of  some  disease  is  not  going 
to  break  up  our  sleeping  together." 

My  next  visit  with  Green  in  June 
1985  was  not  a  happy  one.  In  particular, 
he  found  that  my  left  hand  did  not  turn 
and  twist  as  easily  in  its  socket  as  the 
right  hand.  "Ken,  I  must  tell  you  this  is 
a  key  indicator  of  Parkinson's  disease," 
he  said  matter-of-factly.  "I'd  like  you  to 
see  Dr.  Lucien  Cote  at  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Neurological  Institute. 
He's  one  of  the  world's  top  Parkinson's 
specialists."  Mark  wasn't  exaggerating: 
The  first  appointment  we  could  get  with 
Dr.  Cote  was  six  weeks  away. 

Cote,  a  handsome  man  with  friendly 
blue  eyes,  put  me  through  a  series  of 
hand  and  foot  coordination  tests.  We 
were  doing  fine  until  he  asked  me  to 


hop  on  my  left  leg  along  a  corridor  next 
to  his  office.  1  managed  to  make  only 
one  ridiculously  tiny  hop.  When  the 
doctor  excused  himself  for  a  minute  to 
take  a  phone  call,  1  looked  over  to  Janet, 
who  had  watched  the  entire  exercise. 
We  knew  the  game  was  up.  Saw  one  for 
the  bnd  giii/s. 

Dr.  Cote  told  us  1  had  Parkinson's. 
"Please  do  not  let  this  overwhelm  you," 
he  said.  "A  huge  amount  of  research  is 
under  way,  and  you're  only  in  the  earli- 
est stages  of  the  disease."  Outside  his 
office  Janet  shook  her  head.  "Honey," 
she  said,  "that  ums  a  bad  hop." 

Now  we  edged  into  the  question 
of  whom  to  tell.  We  decided  it  was  not 
necessary  for  our  daughters,  Lara,  14, 
and  Alexandra,  13,  to  know  just  yet. 
Certainly  the  time  would  come,  but  why 
burden  them  now? 

I  explained  the  situation  to  George 
Grune,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Read- 
er's Digest,  and  assured  him  that  except 
for  occasional  aches  and  muscle  stiff- 
ness 1  was  in  excellent  physical  condi- 
tion and  could  work  the  long  hours  the 
job  demanded.  He  agreed  we  should 
keep  the  matter  private. 

The  variety  of  medicines  developed 
to  combat  Parkinson's  is  awesome.  The 
trick  is  to  find  the  mix  that  minimizes 


Ken  GilmoTe:  "I  remain 
convinced  that  the  cause 
and  cure  of  Parkinson's 
will  be  found  in  my  life- 
time. " 


both  symptoms  and  side 
effects,  which  can  be  nasty. 
Determining  the  best  for- 
mula can  be  excruciatingly 
slow.  It  takes  six  weeks,        ■ 
for  example,  to  go  from 
one  to  three  milligrams 
of  a  given  drug.  And  just 
when  you  think  you  have 
things  right,  Brain-Dead  Bob  throws 
another  curve  ball.  Your  handwriting 
becomes  painfully  tiny  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try  to  keep  the  letters  large. 
Your  voice  suddenly  goes  soft,  and  you 
can't  speak  in  a  decisive  manner.  In 
early  March  1^87  Mark  Green  informed 
me  that  a  drug  called  Deprenyl  was 
undergoing  a  major  test  in  the  U.S.  It 
was  reputed  to  dramatically  slow  down 
Parkinson's  progressive  nature,  par- 
ticularly in  its  early  phase.  Though  sold 
in  Europe  for  years,  the  drug  had  not 
yet  been  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  commercial 
use  in  this  country.  (It's  now  available 
here  under  the  name  Eldepryl.)  One 
place  to  buy  Deprenyl  was  London, 
and  the  man  to  see  there  was  Dr.  David 
Marsden,  a  top  Parkinson's  expert.  With 
Green's  assistance,  1  finally  arranged 
to  see  Marsden  in  July.  He  asked  me  a 
few  questions,  tested  my  coordination 
skills,  and  prescribed  a  year's  supply  of 
the  drug. 

1  collected  the  medicine  at  the  vener- 
able pharmaceutical  house  of  John  Bell 
&  Croyden,  which  looked  like  an  eigh- 
teenth-century apothecary.  Presently, 
one  of  the  pharmacists  handed  me  a 
carefully  wrapped  package  -  five  canis- 
ters, each  containing  150  tablets. 
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Upon  arriving  in  New  York,  I  stashed 
the  canisters  in  various  pockets  and  tried 
mv  best  not  to  look  hke  some  illegal 
drug  runner.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  scared  stiff  as  I  went  through  cus- 
toms. Mv  real  fear  was  not  that  I  would 
be  penalized  for  slipping  these  drugs  in- 
to  the  country,  but  that  mv  pills  would 
be  confiscated.  Somehow,  I  made  it 
through.  1  headed  for  the  nearest  water 
cooler,  swallowed  a  Deprenyl,  and 
whispered,  "Score  one  for  the  f^ood  ,^nys." 

For  the  next  two  years  Deprenyl 
kept  me  on  a  very  even  keel.  In  fact,  1 
didn't  even  need  to  see  Mark  Green. 
But  bv  T^S^  Lara  and  Alexandra  were 
sensing  that  something  was  not  quite 
right  with  me.  Both  noticed  my  frequent 
shuffling  at  home  and  they  started 
telling  me  to  pick  up  my  feet.  "You're 
walking  around  like  an  old  man,"  de- 
clared Alexandra,  who  privately  called 
me  "Carpet  Cleaner  Ken." 

That  year  we  all  spent  Thanksgiving 
in  Naples,  Fla.  Late  on  Saturday  after- 
noon I  asked  mv  daughters  to  take  a 
walk  with  me.  It  was  misty  and  few 
people  were  on  the  beach.  This  seemed 
the  right  time  and  setting. 

"Let's  stop  a  minute,"  I  said.  "I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  a  serious  matter." 
When  1  mentioned  the  word  Parkm- 
son's,  Alexandra  began  to  cry.  "Daddy," 
she  sobbed,  "that's  a  terrible  disease 
that  kills  vou." 

"No,  no,  sweetheart,  "^'ou  must  be 
thinking  of  Alzheimer's,  which  is  far 
more  life-threatening  than  Parkinson's." 
1  told  them  about  the  vast  network  of 
researchers  working  to  find  a  cure  for 
Parkinson's.  "Also,"  I  said,  "with  the 
help  of  new  medicines,  I've  been  able  to 
lead  a  normal  life.  And  ten  years  from 
now  when  I'm  close  to  seventy,  I'm  sure 
there  will  have  been  major  break- 
throughs." I  was  prepared  for  the  next 
question.  "Is  Parkinson's  hereditary?" 
asked  Lara.  "No,  the  vast  majority  of 
Parkinson's  specialists  sav  there's  no 
substantial  evidence  that  it's  passed  on 
from  one  generation  to  the  next." 

For  a  few  seconds  we  stood  in  si- 
lence, the  mist  swirling  around  us.  Then 
Lara  and  Alexandra  wrapped  their  arms 


around  me.  We  clung  to  each  other,  tears 
rolling  down  our  cheeks.  Then  a  giggle 
from  Alexandra.  "Daddy,  I'm  sorry  I 
called  you  Carpet  Cleaner  Ken."  We 
laughed  until  more  tears  streamed  down 
our  cheeks. 


The  year  IWO  brought  me  to  a 
turning  point.  While  I  had 
manageci  to  keep  mv  ailment 
on  a  plateau,  mainlv  due  to  Deprenyl, 
new  difficulties  arose. 

By  far  the  most  demoralizing  devel- 
opment was  the  "on-off"  syndrome, 
which  occurs  after  you  have  Parkinson's 
four  to  six  years.  The  benefits  of  vour 
medicine  wear  off  unexpectedly.  You 
are  suddenly  in  an  "off"  period,  which 
can  mean  walking  problems,  shortness 
of  breath,  dizziness,  and  mild  confu- 
sion. 

One  evening  at  a  charity  dinner  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  I  headed 
through  a  crowded  room  to  get  drinks 
at  the  bar.  On  the  way  back,  my  feet 
suddenly  felt  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
walk  through  six  inches  of  mud.  I  found 
myself  immobilized  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd,  begging  mv  feet  to  go  forward. 
Finallv,  1  plunged  ahead,  stepping  on 
toes  and  sloshing  our  drinks. 

By  spring  of  that  year  I  suspected 
that  several  of  my  colleagues  had 
noticed  mv  awkward  movements  and 
were  beginning  to  worrv  that  I  wasn't 
well.  1  decided  to  let  the  key  members 
of  my  staff  in  on  my  disease. 

I  talked  to  each  one  of  them  almost 
casually,  noting  from  the  outset  that  I 
could  be  far  worse  off  with  lung  cancer 
and  other  diseases.  I  suggested  that  they 
pass  the  word  along  in  whatever  fash- 
ion they  felt  best  -  just  no  overdramatic 
announcements.  I  was  overjoyed  to 
have  the  secrecy  behind  me  and  to  dis- 
cuss my  ailment  openly  with  colleagues 
I  had  known  for  years. 

As  weeks  went  by,  harsh  reality 
began  to  assert  itself.  The  "off"  condi- 
tion was  sneaking  up  on  me  at  least 
once  a  day.  There  was  no  way  I  could 
fulfill  my  responsibilities  as  editor-in- 
chief  up  to  standards.  I  spoke  with 


George  Grune,  and  in  October  he 
announced  that  due  to  Parkinson's  1 
would  be  retiring  early  at  age  sixty.  1 
had  mixed  feelings  -  gut-wrenching 
sorrow  to  leave  a  job  I  so  loved,  yet  ris- 
ing excitement  at  the  prospect  of  new 
ventures  and  more  time  with  Janet  and 
our  daughters. 

My  days  in  "retirement"  are  as  full 
as  ever,  with  both  writing  and  editorial 
consulting.  And  I've  been  able  to  give 
far  more  attention  to  understanding  and 
combating  Parkinson's.  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  the  cause  and  cure  of 
Parkinson's  will  be  found  in  my  life- 
time. 

Meanwhile,  those  of  us  affected 
must  do  the  best  we  can,  knowing  every 
day  has  good  and  bad  moments.  Con- 
sider the  weekend  Janet  and  I  attended 
a  seminar  at  Brown.  One  evening  there 
was  a  cocktail  reception  at  which  Presi- 
dent Vartan  Gregorian  would  speak.  As 
I  was  getting  dressed  for  it,  I  had  prob- 
lems fastening  the  buttons  on  my  shirt. 
I  was  determined  to  do  it  myself.  We 
were  already  running  late  and  my  but- 
ton battle  consumed  another  twenty 
minutes.  By  the  time  we  finally  arrived, 
Gregorian  had  finished  his  talk.  Janet 
was  upset.  I  was  frustrated  and  mad  at 
myself. 

After  dinner  I  went  down  a  long 
stairway  to  the  men's  room.  Suddenly 
mv  feet  froze,  mv  left  heel  tangled  with 
my  right  ankle  and  1  took  a  beaut  of  a 
fall,  landing  an  all  fours.  Fortunately, 
the  only  thing  seriously  bruised  was  my 
dignity. 

So  ended  one  more  up-and-down 
day  in  my  life  with  Parkinson's.  I  went 
to  bed  uplifted  as  always  by  lines  from 
Romans  12:12:  "Be  joyful  in  hope, 
patient  in  affliction,  faithful  in  prayer." 
And  as  sleep  crept  upon  me,  I  was  also 
comforted  by  the  late  Malcolm  Cow- 
ley's words:  "If  you're  over  sixtv  and 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  nothing 
aches,  you  know  you're  dead."  B 

Ken  Gilmore's  article  origiimlh/  appeared  in 
American  Health  and  is  reprinted  xcith 
permission. 
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READING  A 

MULTICULTURAL 

CANON 


For  the  past  two  years,  national 
attention  has  been  focused  on 
a  crucial  battle  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. The  question  is  whether  multi- 
cultural courses  -  known  as  "American 
Cultures,"  or  "Cultures,  Ideas,  and  Val- 
ues" -  will  be  part  of  a  university-wide, 
required  curriculum. 

The  decision  in  California  to  adopt 
this  requirement  could  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  American  education  for 
many  years.  In  the  wake  of  such  a  move, 
many  other  educational  institutions  - 
from  elementary  schools  to  graduate 
institutes  -  will  also  work  to  develop  a 
reasoned,  balanced  multicultural  curric- 
ulum. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  develop 
a  new  course  called  "America's  Multi- 
cultural Society. "  For  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, I  decided  that  a  literature-based 
course  was  the  best  approach.  I  discov- 
ered while  teaching  the  course  that  the 
students'  creative  and  enthusiastic  re- 
sponses exceeded  my  expectations.  The 
implications  of  this  go  far  beyond  the 
classroom.  Novels  are  a  potent  source  of 
learning  for  anyone  with  an  open  mind, 
and  they  are  as  close  as  the  neighbor- 
hood bookstore  or  library. 

In  his  speech  accepting  the  1982 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature,  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez  pointed  out  the  critical  rela- 
tionship between  literature  and  the  real- 
ity of  living  in  a  multicultural  world. 
He  said: 

"I  dare  to  think  that  it  is  this  out- 
sized  reality,  and  not  just  its  literary 
expression,  that  has  deserved  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Letters. 
Poets  and  beggars,  musicians  and 
prophets,  warriors  and  scoundrels,  all 
creatures  of  that  unbridled  reality,  we 
have  had  to  ask  but  little  of  imagination, 
for  our  crucial  problem  has  been  a  lack 
of  conventional  means  to  render  our 


By  Arthur  I.  Blaustein  '54 


lives  believable.  This,  my  friends,  is  the 
crux  of  our  solitude." 

The  critic  John  Gardner  dealt  with 
the  same  issues  in  a  collection  of  essays. 
On  Moral  Fiction: 

"In  a  democratic  society,  where 
every  individual  opinion  counts,  [litera- 
ture's] incomparable  ability  to  instruct, 
to  make  alternatives  intellectually  and 
emotionally  clear,  to  spotlight  false- 
hood, insincerity,  and  foolishness  -  [lit- 
erature's] incomparable  ability,  that  is, 
to  make  us  understand  -  ought  to  be  a 
force  bringing  people  together,  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  and  holding  up  ideals  worth 
pursuing.  Literature  in  America  does 
fulfill  these  obligations." 

Marquez  and  Gardner  are  absolutely 
correct.  Novels  offer  genuine  hope  for 
learning  how  to  hantile  our  daily  per- 
sonal problems  -  in  a  moral  and  human 
way.  They  can  help  us  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  our  inner  lives 
and  the  outer  world  and  the  balance 
between  thinking,  acting,  and  feeling. 
They  can  give  us  awareness  of  place, 
time,  and  condition  -  about  ourselves 
and  others.  As  William  Faulkner,  our 
great  Nobel  Prize  winner,  said,  the  best 
literature  is  far  more  true  than  any  jour- 
nalism. 

Literature,  and  the  novel  in  particu- 
lar, has  functioned  historically  as  our 
most  dependable  source  of  human 
awareness,  an  indispensable  corrective 
for  false  consciousness.  Through  the 
pleasure  and  power  of  stories,  which 
are  reinforced  by  identifying  with  char- 
acters, we  learn  values.  Throughout  his- 
tory, the  imaginations  of  young  people 
have  been  fired  by  characters  in  stories 
who  function  as  role  models. 

Yet,  when  we  look  around  us  today, 
I'd  argue  that  we  find  less-than-healthy 
role  models  and  far  from  self-evident 
truths.  Instead,  we  find  troubling  sym- 


bols of  success,  fantasy,  or  celebrity,  as, 
all  the  while,  we  are  surrounded  by  a 
technology  of  speed  and  efficiency  that 
neither  questions  its  means  or  knows  its 
ends.  In  the  past  thirty  years,  mass-mar- 
keting and  advertising  techniques  have 
created  an  entirely  new  moral  climate  in 
America.  The  superficiality,  the  aliena- 
tion, the  escapism,  and  the  hollowness 
are  a  result  of  a  steady  bombardment  of 
confusing  and  deadening  messages  de- 
signed to  reduce  us  to  passive  consumers. 

In  the  face  of  the  awesome  power  of 
indiscriminate  mass-marketing,  Ameri- 
can literature  has  a  critical  role  to  play. 
The  job  of  good  literature  is  to  make  dis- 
tinctions, to  break  the  unhealthy  grip  on 
the  mind  of  phony  myths  and  false 
symbols,  to  remind  us  of  human  values, 
to  make  us  feel  alive. 

We  depend  on  our  fiction  for  meta- 
phoric  news  of  who  we  are,  or  who  we 
think  we  ought  to  be.  The  writers  of 
today's  multicultural  novels  are  doing 
no  less  than  reminding  us  of  our  true, 
traditional  American  values  -  the  hopes, 
the  promises,  and  the  dreams.  They 
know  that  to  point  their  fingers  at  the 
pain  of  poverty  or  the  hypocrisy  of 
inequality  and  injustice,  and  to  expose 
the  deceit  of  false  myths  and  symbols,  is 
an  act  of  allegiance  to  our  nation  and  to 
our  people.  It  is  the  task  of  a  novelist  to 
remind  us  of  who  we  thought  we  were 
and  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  who  we 
might  become  -  the  most  important  of 
all  human  endeavors. 

The  contemporary  novels  listed  here 
can  provide  a  comprehensible  ground- 
ing for  the  problems  that  we  face.  By 
focusing  on  the  contemporary  as  well 
as  the  historical  immigrants,  on  Native 
Americans,  Hispanics,  and  African- 
Americans,  they  offer  us  insights  into 
the  rich  and  complex  moral,  social,  psy- 
chological, and  emotional  conflicts  that 
are  taking  place  in  communities  across 
America. 

Arthur  Blaustein  icas  chairman  of  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Oppiortunity  and  note  teaches  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  at  the  California  School  of  Professional 
Psycliology.  His  most  recent  book  is  The 
American  Promise.  This  article  first 
appeared  in  the  American  Bookseller. 
Blausteitt's  byline  last  appeared  in  the  June 
1990  BAM,  with  the  article  "The  Novel  as 
Moral  Conscience." 
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Isabel  Alleiide,  The  Home  of  the  Spirits,  Bantam. 

Lisa  Alther,  Original  Sins,  Signet. 

Jorge  Amado,  Tent  of  Miracles,  A\'on. 

Maya  Angelou,  /  Ktioiv  Win/  tlie  Caged  Bird  Sings, 

Bantam. 

James  Baldwin,  Another  Country,  Dell. 

Russell  Banks,  Continental  Drift,  Bantam. 

Pat  Barker,  Ibmvi  Street,  Ballantine. 

Saul  Bellow,  Herzog,  Penguin. 

Jimmy  Breslin,  World  Without  End,  Viking. 

Dorothy  Bryant,  Confessions  of  Madame  Psyche,  Ata 

Books. 

E\'an  Connell,  Son  of  the  Morning,  HarperPerennial. 

Robert  Crichton,  Tiie  Secret  of  Santa  Vittoria,  Carroll 

and  Graf. 

E.L.  Doctorow,  Ragtime,  Bantam. 

Harriet  Doerr,  Sto)ies  for  Ibarra.  Penguin. 

Michael  Dorris,  ,4  Yelloie  Raft  in  Blue  Water,  Holt. 

Ralph  Ellison,  Invisible  Man,  Modern  Library. 

Louise  Erdrich,  Love  Medicine,  Bantam. 

William  Faulkner,  Intruder  in  the  Dust,  Vintage. 

Eduardo  Galeano,  Century  of  the  Wind,  Pantheon. 

Marv  Gordon,  Final  Payments,  Ballantine. 

Ernest  Hebert,  The  Dogs  of  March,  Penguin. 

Oscar  Hijuelos,  Mambo  Kings  Play  Songs  of  Love, 

HarperPerennial. 

Arthur  Lslas,  Migrant  Souls,  Morrow. 

Cynthia  Kadohata,  The  Floating  World,  Viking. 


William  Kennedy,  Ironwced,  Penguin. 
Jamaica  Kincaid,  Annie  ]ohn.  Plume. 
Maxine  Hong  Kingston,  The  Woman  Warrior.  Vintage. 
Barbara  Kingsolver,  The  Bean  Trees,  HarperPerennial. 
Ella  Leffland,  Rumors  of  Peace,  HarperCollins. 
Carson  McCullers,  The  Heart  Is  a  Lonely  Hunter, 
Bantam. 

Bernard  Malamud,  The  Tenants,  Avon. 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  One  Hundred  Years  of  Soli- 
tude, Avon. 

Peter  Matthiesen,  .At  Play  in  the  Fields  of  the  Lord, 
Bantam. 

N.  Scott  Momadav,  House  Made  of  Daivit,  Harper- 
Perennial. 

Toni  Morrison,  Beloved,  Plume. 
Bharati  Mukherjee,  The  Middleman,  Fawcett. 
V.S.  Naipaul,  A  House  for  Mr.  Biswas,  Penguin. 
John  Nichols,  The  Milagro  Beanfield  War,  Ballantine. 
Marge  Piercy,  Gone  to  Soldiers,  Fawcett. 
Chaim  Potok,  Davita's  Harp,  Fawcett. 
Henry  Roth,  Call  It  Sleep,  Avon. 
Mary  Lee  Settle,  The  Scapegoat,  Ballantine. 
Wallace  Stegner,  foe  Hill,  Penguin. 
John  Steinbeck,  In  Dubious  Battle,  Penguin. 
Amy  Tan,  The  foy  Luck  Club,  Thorndike. 
Alice  Walker,  Meridian,  Fawcett. 
James  Welch,  The  Indian  Lawyer,  Norton. 
William  Wharton,  Dad,  A\-on.  ED 
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Louise  Lamphere^s 
Legacy 


Bv  Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey 


III  1978,  Hoioard  Sioearer  signed  a  Consent 
Decree  to  avert  a  diinsive  and  costly  sex- 
discrimination  snit.  His  critics  accused  him 
of  selling  out.  In  retrospect,  however,  the 
decree  seems  to  have  bolstered  the  quality 
ojBrouni's  faculty  in  some  surprising  ways 


When  Elizabeth  Kirk  came  to  Brown  to 
teach  medieval  English  literature  in 
1967,  she  was  one  of  two  women  in  the 
English  department.  Brown  and  Pembroke  re- 
mained separate,  and  women  faculty  were  still  a 
relative  novelty.  Now,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry later.  Kirk  is  the  Nicholas  Brown  Professor  of 
Oratory  and  Belles  Lettres.  She  chairs  the  English 
department,  and  her  colleagues  are  as  likely  to  be 
women  as  men;  last  year  the  department  was  fifty- 
fifty. 

The  process  by  which  faculty  are  hired  has 
completely  changed,  too.  In  those  earlier  days. 
Kirk  says,  it  was  typical  for  the  chairman  (and  it 
was  always  a  man)  to  call  an  old  friend  at  Yale  or 
Harvard  and  say,  "We  need  a  medievalist.  Who 
have  you  got  this  year?"  Most  of  Brown's  English 
professors  tended  to  come  from  Yale;  the  histori- 
ans, from  Harvard.  Such  patterns  existed  across 
the  campus  and  across  the  country.  Hiring  deci- 
sions lay  with  the  chairman,  sometimes  exclusive- 
ly. So  it  was  not  unusual  that  Kirk  came  from  Yale, 
where  she  had  just  finished  her  doctorate,  special- 
izing in  Chaucer.  What  u'ns  unusual  was  that  the 
chairman  circulated  her  dossier  for  other  tenured 
members  of  the  department  to  review.  That  minor 
step  was  a  first,  she  says. 

Now,  when  positions  open,  national  and  inter- 
national searches  are  held.  Ads  are  placed.  Multi- 
ple candidates  are  interviewed.  And  an  Affirma- 
tive Action  Monitoring  Committee  can  challenge 
searches  it  deems  too  narrow  to  reach  female  can- 
didates. The  committee  even  has  teeth:  it  can,  and 
does  occasionally,  take  Brown  back  to  court, 
where  a  federal  judge  decides  each  case. 

All  of  these  changes  are  the  direct  result  of  a 
class-action  sex-discrimination  suit  that  an  anthro- 
pologist named  Louise  Lamphere  and  three  other 
women  faculty  brought  against  Brown  in  the  1970s. 


The  case  was  settled  out  of  court 
in  1978,  and  the  University  and 
the  women  involved  hammered 
out  an  agreement  answering  each 
of  the  individual  claims  and, 
more  importantly,  sketching  a 
blueprint  for  incorporating  more 
women  into  the  Brown  faculty. 

The  document  the  parties 
agreed  to  was  called  a  Consent 
Decree,  and  in  it  they  set  goals 
for  the  number  of  women  who 
should  be  employed  in  each 
department  at  the  junior  and 
senior  levels,  and  timetables  for 
reaching  those  goals.  The  decree 
also  established  the  Monitoring 
Committee,  and  it  laid  out  new  rules  governing  the 
tenure  process  -  rules  that  applied  to  all  junior  fac- 
ulty, not  just  women.  Under  the  terms  of  the  decree, 
if  the  Monitoring  Committee  and  the  University 
came  to  loggerheads,  the  court  would  decide. 

Most  of  the  conditions  of  the  Consent  Decree 
were  concerned  with  what  today  are  seen  simply 
as  fair  hiring  practices:  getting  the  word  out  to  all 
potential  candidates  that  a  job  is  available  and  con- 
sidering them  equally.  Before  offering  a  job  to  a  can- 
didate, departments  had  to  convince  the  Monitor- 
ing Committee  that  they  had  conducted  a  broad 
search  and  that  they  had  fairly  considered  all  can- 
didates; if  the  finalists  included  no  women  or 
minorities,  departments  had  to  show  the  committee 
the  dossiers  of  the  top  female  and  minority  candi- 
dates and  demonstrate  why  they  were  not  among 
the  finalists. 

Only  one  of  the  decree's  terms  was  aimed  specif- 
ically at  affirmative  action.  The  decree  stated  that  if 
the  top  two  candidates  were  tied,  and  one  was  a 
woman  and  the  other  a  white  man,  the  job  should 
go  to  the  woman  (an  exception  was  to  be  made  for 
minority  men).  None  of  those  interviewed  for  this 
article  could  recall  such  a  borderline  case. 

No  end-date  was  set  for  the  decree;  the  inten- 
tion was  that  once  the  goals  were  substantially 
met,  the  court  could  be  asked  to  terminate,  or,  in 
legal  parlance,  "vacate"  it.  That  time  appears  to  be 
at  hand.  Last  spring,  the  women  representing  the 
class  and  the  faculty  as  a  whole  ratified  new  facul- 
ty rules  to  safeguard  affirmative  action  once  the 
provisions  of  the  decree  were  dismantled.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  class  agreed  to  join  the  Univer- 
sity in  asking  the  court  to  vacate  the  decree.  All 
that  remains  is  for  the  Corporation  to  approve  the 
new  faculty  rules  at  its  February  meeting  and  for 
Brown  and  the  representatives  of  the  class  to  peti- 
tion the  court  to  \'acate  the  Consent  Decree. 
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In  1978,  when  Brown's  new  president, 
Howard  Swearer,  opted  to  negotiate  with 
Louise  Lamphere  and  the  other  members  of 
the  class  that  was  suing  Brown,  many  faculty.  Cor- 
poration members,  and  even  other  university  pres- 
idents accused  him  of  selling  out.  Settling  a  class- 
action  suit  out  of  court  was  tantamount  to  an 
admission  of  guilt,  critics  felt.  They  feared  that  in 
giving  the  court  final  say  in  hiring  and  tenure  dis- 
putes. Brown  would  relinquish  control  over  the 
quality  of  its  faculty.  Forced  to  hire  women.  Brown 
would  become  a  haven  for  second-rate  scholars, 
critics  claimed.  Other  universities  feared  that  they 
would  have  to  follow  suit. 

Associate  Director  of  Athletics  Arlene  Gorton 
'52  served  on  the  ad  hoc  faculty  committee  that 
reviewed  Lamphere's  grievance  and  was  one  of 
the  core  group  that  hashed  out  the  terms  of  the 
decree.  "We  secretly  met  in  Marvel  Gym  so  that  no 
one  would  see  us,"  she  says,  laughing.  "It  was  all 
cloak  and  dagger." 

She  credits  Howard  Swearer  with  making 
Brown  a  much  more  hospitable  place  for  women. 
"Howard  took  a  lot  of  flak  from  people  who  felt  he 
was  selling  out,"  Gorton  says.  "It  took  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  courage  and  foresight  on  his  part 


Klizalioih  Kirk 

People  zvill  shidy  the  Consent  Decree  as 

a  remarkable  instance  of  social  chani^e 


to  realize  that  signing  the  Consent  Decree  was  a 
necessity." 

Gorton  believes  that  the  heart  of  resistance  to 
the  decree  was  the  departments'  unwillingness  to 
give  the  administration  a  say  in  faculty  staffing 
decisions.  Until  that  time,  departments  had  func- 
tioned independently  as  what  President  Donald 
Hornig  used  to  call  "towers  of  excellence,"  and 
Gorton  believes  that  much  of  the  venom  directed 
against  Swearer  and  Lamphere  was  reallv  anger  at 
loss  of  autonomy.  "The  Consent  Decree  moved 
departmental  mentality  out  of  the  Dark  Ages,"  she 
says.  "It  forced  facultv  to  see  that  we  are  an  aca- 
demic commuuHy ,  not  separate  towers  of  auton- 
omous excellence." 

Professor  of  Engineering  and  University  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  Glicksman,  who  was  also  involved 
in  the  negotiations  and  was  provost  during  most 
of  the  time  covered  bv  the  decree,  is  one  of  many 
on  the  administration  and  faculty  who  believe  that 
the  quality  of  the  faculty  has  not  suffered,  but 
rather  has  dramatically  improved  as  a  result  of 
the  Consent  Decree.  "I  have  a  certain  bias,"  Glicks- 
man acknowledges.  He  believes  that  the  old  boy 
network  reinforced  intellectual  conformity  rather 
than  creativity  among  the  faculty.  Without  an 
incentive  to  look  further,  he  says,  "you  tend  to 
bring  in  people  whom  you  know,  and  vou  don't 
get  sufficiently  diverse  views  to  make  progress 
in  scholarship.  Scholarship  depends  on  having 
individuals  who  are  able  to  make  unusual  ap- 
proaches, different  approaches."  The  merits  of 
those  new  approaches  must  be  determined  by 
peer  reviews,  he  says,  but  without  giving  new 
minds  a  chance,  ideas  tend  to  stagnate.  From  the 
start,  Glicksman  welcomed  a  policy  that  would 
force  department  heads  to  broaden  searches  for 
long-term  facultv  positions. 

In  addition  to  turning  up  female  candidates, 
nationwide  searches  revealed  talented  men  out 
there  in  the  applicant  pool  -  men  that  a  phone  call 
to  Harvard  or  Yale  would  not  ha\e  reached. 
"More  than  50  percent  of  the  hires  since  the  Con- 
sent Decree  have  been  male,"  points  out  Professor 
of  Biology  Ken  Miller  '70.  "When  you  look  wide 
and  far  to  find  qualified  women,  you  find  quali- 
fied men,  too." 

The  decree.  Miller  says,  forced  departments  "to 
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think  about  why  they  were  hiring  the  people  they 
hired."  This  has  improved  not  only  the  quahty  of 
the  applicant  pool,  but  also  the  working  condi- 
tions of  those  who  end  up  teaching  at  Brown  - 
especially  in  tenure-track  positions. 

The  decree  required  departments  to  write  up  a 
set  of  standards  and  criteria  for  each  tenurable 
position,  so  that  from  the  start  junior  faculty 
would  know  what  was  expected  of  them.  Each 
year,  junior  faculty  are  supposed  to  be  evaluated 
in  person  and  in  writing,  keeping  them  abreast  of 
any  glitches  in  their  progress  toward  tenure.  If  a 
policy  change  occurs  that  alters  the  likelihood  of  a 
person's  receiving  tenure  -  for  instance,  if  the 
English  curriculum  changes  and  three  medieval- 
ists will  no  longer  be  needed,  says  Kirk  -  faculty 
whose  careers  are  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the 
change  are  supposed  to 
be  notified  in  writing. 
"Now  you  could  say 
these  are  things  one 
would  hope  that  decent 
people  would  do  for 
each  other  anyway,"  she 
says.  "But  they  don't. 
Often  the  things  that 
decent  people  plan  to  do 


just  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  if  there  isn't  somebody 
reminding  them." 

Even  under  the  Consent  Decree,  application 
of  the  rules  is  spotty,  says  Dean  of  the  Faculty  Bri- 
an Shepp.  Last  year,  a  survey  of  junior  faculty  re- 
vealed that  some  have  never  seen  statements  of 
criteria  for  tenure  or  received  annual  reviews.  But 
by  and  large,  faculty  seem  to  agree  that  Brown's 
system  is  fairer  and  more  humane  to  junior  faculty 
than  the  systems  elsewhere. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology  Johanna  Schmitt 
says  that  the  regulations  mandating  annual  re- 
views "were  very  important  to  me  when  1  was 
looking  for  a  job.  Now,  when  I'm  interviewing 
candidates  to  come  to  Brown,  I  use  that  as  bait." 
Schmitt,  who  chaired  the  Monitoring  Committee 
from  1988-1991,  savs  that  Brown's  approach  has 
been  "to  go  for  the  best  faculty  it  can  get,  and  then 
really  support  them.  That's  an  atmosphere  that 
keeps  women  and  minorities." 

Her  colleague,  Ken  Miller,  agrees.  "I've  been 
on  a  lot  of  searches,"  he  says,  "and  in  bio-med  we 
rarely  hire  people  in  non-tenure-track  positions.  If 
our  expectations  are  correct  and  a  person  meets 
them,  we  will  tenure.  If  we  don't,  it  means  we 
made  an  error." 

Before  coming  back  to  Brown  to  teach.  Miller 
taught  at  Harvard  in  a  "department  that  had 
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tenured  one  person  in  twelve 
years,"  he  says.  Harvard's  situation 
is  extreme  (all  tenure  candidates 
there  must  compete  in  full  searches, 
which  means  that  few  internal  can- 
didates receive  tenure),  but  Brown  is 
reputed  to  be  exceptionally  suppor- 
tive of  junior  faculty  -  male  and  fe- 
male. 

This  emphasis  on  attracting  the 
best  junior  faculty  available  and  then 
supporting  them  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  careers  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  legacy  of  the  Consent 
Decree.  Many  on  the  faculty  believe 
that  this  policy  has  enabled  Brown 
to  build  a  better  faculty  than  it  could 
otherwise  afford.  Since  Brown  can't 
go  out  and  buy  the  big  guns,  it  has 
hired  the  best  new  talent  it  can  find 
and  then  tried  to  keep  those  people. 


When  the  Consent  Decree  was  signed,  crit- 
ics feared  that  Brown  would  develop  a 
reputation  as  a  place  that  was  unfriendly 
to  women.  From  the  standpoint  of  women  faculty, 
that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  problem.  In 
interviews  for  this  article,  women  faculty  consis- 
tently ticked  off  the  same  list  of  schools  with  much 
worse  track  records:  all  began  with  Harvard  and 
Yale.  "A  place  that  is  cleaning  up  its  own  act  is 
getting  gold  stars  all  the  time,"  says  Elizabeth  Kirk, 
noting  that  Brown  is  usually  the  first  choice  among 
the  women  job  candidates  she  interviews.  "I  can 
think  of  only  one  case  since  I've  been  senior  enough 
to  be  involved  in  searches,  when  our  first-choice 
candidate  has  not  accepted  our  offer,"  she  says. 
Reflecting  on  his  time  as  provost,  however, 
Glicksman  speculates  that  some  women  candi- 
dates may  in  fact  have  been  put  off  by  the  stigma 
of  the  Consent  Decree.  "Some  women  feel  that 
affirmative  action  for  women  is  an  unnecessary 
crutch,"  he  says.  "They  feel  that  their  status  as  a 
scholar  is  a  little  bit  tarnished."  Glicksman  cannot 
recall  specific  incidences  of  women  turning  down 
offers  because  of  the  stigma,  but  he  does  cite  English 
scholar  Barbara  Lewalski's  refusal  to  accept  the 
Nancy  Duke  Lewis  chair  when  it  was  offered  to  her. 


The  chair  was  earmarked  for  Brown's  top  zmman 
scholar,  and  Lewalski,  he  says,  did  not  want  to  be 
measured  against  other  women  only.  Instead  he 
offered,  and  she  accepted,  another,  non-restricted 
chair. 

More  common,  Glicksman  says,  has  been  the 
academic  world's  tendency  to  dismiss  Brown's 
hiring  decisions  as  "Lamphere  hires."  He  cites  sev- 
eral instances  when  Brown  offered  a  job  to  a 
promising  junior  woman  rather  than  an  estab- 
lished man  and  "people  said,  'Ha!  There  goes 
Brown  again.  They're  after  a  woman  instead  of  all 
these  great  male  scholars  dominating  the  field.'  " 
Faced  with  the  possibility  that  Brown  was  simply 
willing  to  take  a  risk  and  hire  someone  on  the 
brink  of  excellence,  people  found  it  easier  to  chalk 
Brown's  choice  up  to  affirmative  action,  he  says. 

The  current  chair  of  the  Monitoring  Commit- 
tee, Naomi  Lamoreaux,  now  an  associate  professor 
of  history,  came  to  Brown  in  1979,  the  year  after 
the  decree  went  into  effect.  She  quickly  rose  to  the 
top  of  her  field  -  specializing  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  banking  industry  -  and  no  one  today  would 
challenge  her  qualifications.  Nevertheless,  she 
says,  "the  stigma  is  something  we  all  had  to  come 
to  grips  with.  ...  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
extent  of  that  stigma  was  just  more  evidence  of  the 
need  for  affirmative  action." 
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The  Brown  of  1992  is  a  far  cry  from  that 
biology  professor  Anne  Fausto-Sterling  '70 
Ph.D.  found  when  she  came  here  in  1967 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  "1  was  the  first 
graduate  student  to  refuse  to  wear  a  dress  and 
heels,"  she  recalls.  "I  also  refused  to  serve  tea  at 
seminars  while  the  men  showed  slides."  Similarly, 
Arlene  Gorton,  who  came  back  to  Brown  to  teach 
in  1961,  says  the  change  was  brought  home  to  her 
recently  at  a  celebration  honoring  faculty  who  had 
been  at  Brown  thirty  years.  "I  looked  around  me 
and  saw  all  these  white  male  faces,"  she  says,  "and 
it  brought  back  the  fact  that  1  used  to  sit  in  faculty 
meetings  when  1  was  one  of  eleven  women  on  the 
faculty." 

In  1978,  women  comprised  11  percent  of  the 
faculty,  and  tenured  women  only  2.5  percent.  Now, 
23  percent  of  the  faculty  are  women,  and  16  per- 
cent are  tenured  women.  In  absolute  numbers, 
that  means  126  women  now  teach  at  Brown,  and 
sixty-six  are  tenured.  In  some  departments  -  Eng- 
lish, for  instance  -  the  percentages  hover  around 
half-and-half,  mirroring  the  national  distribution 
of  English  Ph.D.'s. 

As  the  numbers  of  women  faculty  have 
increased,  the  experience  of  individual  women  has 
changed,  too.  No  longer,  says  Elizabeth  Kirk,  does 
she  "respond  to  every  question  with  a  sentence 
that  begins  with  the  dependent  clause,  'As  a  wom- 
an, ...  'A  woman  is  just  one  of  the  things  that  I 
happen  to  be." 

In  the  early  eighties,  "everything  you  did 
reflected  on  women,"  Naomi  Lamoreaux  says. 
"When  1  gave  a  paper  or  a  seminar  at  a  conference, 
1  always  felt  that  it  had  to  be  absolutely  perfect, 
that  scholars  would  be  judging  women's  ability  by 
my  performance."  Now,  that  has  changed  -  partly, 
she  guesses,  because  she  is  older  and  established 
in  her  field,  and  partly  because  the  world  has 
changed.  There  are  more  women  historians  out 
there. 

Representing  a  whole  category  is  not  only 
stressful.  Kirk  says;  it's  also  time-consuming.  She 
says  that  both  male  and  female  students  tend  to 
perceive  women  faculty  as  nurturing,  and  many 
turn  to  them  more  freely  for  ad\'ice.  When  there 
aren't  many  women  around,  those  demands  can 
easily  overwhelm  women,  derailing  research  and 
jeopardizing  tenure.  "The  problem  is  that  relation- 
ships with  students  are  so  rewarding,"  she  says. 
"That  paper  you  need  to  write  does  not  love  you 
back!"  With  more  women  on  the  faculty,  she  says, 
the  burden  of  advising  gets  spread  around. 

In  the  mid-seventies,  a  Corporation  committee 
reviewing  the  effects  of  coeducation  on  Brown 
women  revealed  a  disturbing  difference  in  men's 
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and  women's  experi- 
ences. While  the  wom- 
en entered  Brown  with 
better  scores  and 
grades,  on  average, 
their  grades  and  aca- 
demic self-confidence 
qincklv  fell,  and  men 
outstripped  them  aca- 
demically. The  report 
suggested  that  the  lack  of  women  faculty  might  be 
contributing  to  women's  loss  of  confidence  and 
urged  Brown  to  hire  more  women.  Similarly,  stud- 
ies observed  that  men  spoke  up  more  in  classes, 
volunteered  answers  more  frequently,  and  inter- 
rupted more  often  than  women  students. 
Although  Brown  has  done  no  studies  since  to  fol- 
low up,  several  women  faculty  observed  anecdo- 
tally  that  women  students  today  seem  more  confi- 
dent than  did  the  women  students  of  the  late 
seventies  and  earlv  eighties.  "I  remember  thinking 
when  I  came  here  that  women  spoke  less  in  class," 
Lamoreaux  says.  "1  don't  think  that's  the  case  any- 
more." 

"I  was  a  student  at  Pembroke  from  1948  until 
1952,"  says  Arlene  Gorton,  "and  during  that  time, 
I  always  felt  that  1  was  a  guest  on  the  Brown  cam- 
pus, even  though  I  took  my  classes  here.  I  had  to 
wear  a  long  coat  o\'er  my  Bermuda  shorts. ...  I 
think  the  Consent  Decree  absolutely  gave  women 
first-class  entitlement  at  Brown  -  even  more  than 
the  merger.  It  said  to  students,  'You  can  be  what- 
ever you  want  to  be.'" 


o  pain,  no  gain,  they 
say.  The  progress 
wrought  bv  the  Con- 
sent Decree  has  not  been 
painless.  The  original  lawsuit 
cost  Brown  $1.1  million,  $1 
million  of  which  went  to 
attorneys.  Beverly  Ledbetter, 
\ice  president  and  general 
counsel,  estimates  that  since 
1 980  the  cost  of  compliance 
has  raised  the  total  to  about 
$1.3  million. 

Administrators  argue  that 
the  decree  has  made  it  impos- 
sible to  offer  the  proverbial 
"Nobel  Prize  winner"  a  posi- 
tion on  the  spot.  Last  Com- 
mencement weekend,  when 
President  Gregorian  impetu- 
ously offered  speaker  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  a  position  on 
the  faculty,  heads  shook  in 
the  audience:  "Can't  do  that,"  people  whispered. 
That  limitation  frustrated  Howard  Swearer  and, 
perhaps  even  more  so,  the  spontaneous  and  exu- 
berant Gregorian. 

Admittedly,  the  decree's  requirement  of  full 
searches  did  allow  for  exceptions.  If  a  faculty 
member  quit  at  the  start  of  the  semester,  a  tempo- 
rary replacement  could  be  hired  without  going 
through  a  national  search,  Glicksman  says.  And  a 
department  could  try  to  convince  the  Monitoring 
Committee  that  a  search  would  not  turn  up  new 
qualified  candidates  for  a  senior  position  (if,  for 
instance,  the  pool  of  qualified  applicants  was  too 
small  to  warrant  the  time  and  expense).  But  if  the 
Monitoring  Committee  disagreed,  it  was  back  to 
court. 

What  has  pained  the  University  most  mav  be 
the  stigma  attached  to  the  decree.  It  has  seemed  a 
scarlet  letter,  a  badge  of  dishonor,  born  ironically 
by  a  university  that  has  done  more  than  most  to 
fight  sex  discrimination,  according  to  Elizabeth 
Kirk.  "The  fact  of  the  matter,"  she  says,  "is  that 
anybody  with  any  sense  knows  that  most  places 
are  like  this,  only  even  worse  -  and  the  more  dis- 
tinguished, the  worse."  In  the  long  run.  Kirk 
believes,  "Brown  will  be  extremely  proud  of  what 
it  has  done  here,  and  people  will  study  this  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  social  change.  This  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  be  bragging  about  and  not  be 
ashamed  of." 

For  all  it  accomplished,  the  Consent  Decree  has 
not  been  a  universal  panacea.  The  decree  has  been 
sometimes  angrily  dubbed  a  "white  women's 
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decree"  by  minority  women.  "It  urns  a  white  wom- 
en's decree,"  admits  Arlene  Gorton.  "There's  no 
question  about  it.  All  four  of  the  women  faculty 
who  brought  the  suit  were  white."  Although 
Louise  Lamphere  was  personally  concerned  about 
the  need  for  minority  affirmative  action,  Gorton 
says,  the  decree  was  largely  limited  to  bettering 
Brown's  treatment  of  tenure-track  women  faculty. 
It  did  not  apply  to  staff  or  to  graduate  students, 
either. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  most  departments 
have  worked  hard  to  reach  the  goals  set  forth  in 
the  decree,  some  have  failed  to  attract  and  keep 
women  on  board.  Of  Brown's  166  physical  scien- 
tists, only  eleven  are  women.  Computer  science, 
economics,  music,  engineering,  and  physics  are 
all  cited  repeatedly  by  members  of  the  Monitoring 

Committee  as 
problem  areas. 
Some,  such  as 
economics,  are 
disciplines  that 
have  generated 
few  women 
Ph.D.'s;  in  a 
conflict  over  a 
senior  appoint- 
ment last  year 
the  economics 
department 
argued  that  only  2  percent  of  economics  full  pro- 
fessors were  women  and  a  national  search  was 
unlikely  to  turn  up  qualified  women.  Those  fields 
will  require  long-term  efforts  to  attract  women. 

In  other  areas,  the  solution  has  less  to  do  with 
creating  an  applicant  pool  than  changing  the  cul- 
ture of  the  departments  so  that  they  become  more 
hospitable  to  and  supportive  of  the  women  they 
hire.  Of  the  sciences,  biology  and  geology  have 
managed  to  attract  and  keep  a  large  proportion  of 
women  faculty.  "There  are  still  pockets  of  resis- 
tance," Anne  Fausto-Sterling  says. 

Elizabeth  Kirk  notes  that  over  the  years,  it 
became  apparent  to  members  of  the  hearing  panel 
that  the  departments  that  treated  women  poorly 
tended  to  be  those  that  treated  junior  men  poorly 
as  well.  "If  a  person  is  the  kind  who  will  do  a 
thing  like  that,  they  will  do  it  to  the  least  powerful 
person  around,"  she  says.  "If  you  get  rid  of  the 
women,  they  will  move  on  to  the  men.  This 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  the  department 
intends  to  be  callous;  it  mav  be  that  the  depart- 
ment is  disorganized  or  feels  comfortable  with 
some  people  and  not  with  others  and  doesn't 
think  about  what  patterns  perpetuate  themselves 
in  that  way."  Academia,  she  observes  wryly,  "is 
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not  a  profession  for  which  people  self-select 
because  of  their  administrative  abilities." 

Where  to  now?  Even  before  President  Gregori- 
an arrived,  a  committee  had  been  meeting  since 
1988  to  hash  out  a  new  set  of  faculty  rules  that 
would  safeguard  against  discrimination,  but 
would  free  Brown  from  the  cumbersome  aspects 
of  the  Consent  Decree.  The  committee's  work  was 
put  on  hold  while  the  new  administration  settled 
in,  and  then  it  re-formed  and  began  meeting  last 
year,  with  tenured  women's  concerns  represented 
by  Elizabeth  Kirk  and  Anne  Fausto-Sterling.  Julie 
Strandberg,  a  lecturer  in  theatre  arts,  represented 
the  concerns  of  junior  faculty  and  had  a  special 
interest  in  making  sure  the  affirmative-action  needs 
of  minorities  -  such  as  increasing  the  numbers  of 
minority  Ph.D.  candidates  -  were  addressed  by  the 
new  regulations. 

Strandberg  believes  that  Brown  is  a  much 
better  place  because  of  the  decree,  but  she  sounds 
glad  to  see  it  end.  "It  wasn't  the  presence  of  the 
court  that  made  this  work,"  she  says.  "It  was  the 
system.  The  Consent  Decree  does  have  a  Big 
Brother  element  to  it.  ...  I  don't  want  to  be  part 
of  a  community  that  is  based  on  that  kind  of  mis- 
trust." In  the  end,  she  is  happy  to  exchange  the 
outside  protection  of  the  court  for  internal  safe- 
guards. 

Approved  bv  the  faculty  last  year,  the  new 
system  will  retain  an  affirmative-action  monitor- 
ing committee  and  will  authorize  it  to  watch  for 
discrimination  against  mmorities,  as  well  as  wom- 
en. Full,  nationally  advertised  searches  will  still  be 
required  for  permanent  faculty  jobs.  If  the  moni- 
toring committee  and  the  administration  become 
deadlocked,  however,  the  case  will  go  to  the  presi- 
dent, not  the  court,  for  the  final  say.  Annually,  the 
president  will  be  required  to  report  to  the  faculty 
on  his  decisions.  Explaining  the  new  process,  Eliz- 
abeth Kirk  speculates  that  if  the  faculty  hear  one 
report  after  another  of  the  president  overriding  the 
monitoring  committee's  recommendation  and  hir- 
ing whomever  he  wants,  they  will  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

"In  a  sense,  we've  lost  the  court's  power  to 
compel,"  Kirk  says.  "We've  replaced  it  with  the 
power  of  public  opinion.  And  it  will  be  as  good  or 
as  bad  as  the  faculty  bothers  to  make  it.  If  people 
don't  care,  nothing  will  happen.  That  is  the  price 
of  participatory  democracy:  vigilance.  We've 
either  got  it  or  we  don't."  ID 
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Indiana  Civil 
Liberties 
Union  head 
Michael 
Cradison  '64 
believes  his 
group  and  the 
ACLU  have  no 
business  in 
politics. 
His  goal  is  to 
defend  the 
Bill  of  Rights, 
plain  and 
simple 


By  Andrew 
Welsh-Huggins 
'88  A.M. 


KK\T  I'HIl  1  IT'- 


Many  of  the  cases  Michael  Gradison  '64  has 
taken  as  executive  director  of  the  Indiana 
Civil  Liberties  Union  involve  protecting 
the  rights  of  criminals.  That  often  comes 
as  a  surprise  to  people  familiar  with  what  happened 
to  Gradison  the  night  of  July  18,  1967. 

Returning  late  to  the  family  farm,  he  was  driv- 
ing down  the  long  entrance  when  he  encountered 
a  car  speeding  away  from  the  house.  The  four  men 
in  the  car  were  burglars.  Thev  stopped  Gradison, 
beat  him  with  their  fists  and  guns,  and  left  hmi  for 
dead  in  a  ditch. 


Twenty-four  years  later,  when  he  is  tired, 
Gradison's  speech  still  tends  to  slur  as  a  result  of 
brain  damage  suffered  in  the  attack.  But  instead 
of  taking  a  "get-tough-on-crime"  attitude  because 
of  the  incident,  he  remains  as  dedicated  as  e\er 
to  protecting  the  rights  of  all  individuals,  includ- 
ing the  men  who  beat  him. 

"[That  attitude]  always  surprised  the  investi- 
gating officers,"  Gradison  says.  "But  there  was 
ne\'er  any  question  for  me  that  [the  suspects]  de- 
ser\ed  due  process.  It  doesn't  mean  1  think  they 
should  open  all  the  jails.  But  every  case  should  be 
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The  case 
Gradison 
remains 
proudest  of 
is  that  of 
Ryan  White, 
the  AIDS- 
afflicted 
schoolboy 
whose  family 
fought  for 
his  right  to 
attend  public 
schools  in 
Howard 
County 


judged  on  its  own  merits.  That's  the  foundation  of 
jurisprudence  in  this  country:  due  process  without 
prejudice." 

Today,  Gradison  is  Indiana's  leading  Constitu- 
tional watchdog,  and  his  hallmark,  rapid-fire 
monologues  defend  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  every 
turn.  Gray-haired  with  a  mustache,  dressed  like  a 
businessman,  as  likely  to  call  from  his  car  phone 
as  sitting  at  his  desk,  he  speaks  without  pause 
when  he  discusses  his  life,  the  ICLU,  and  the  case 
of  civil  liberties  for  all. 

"We  think  life  is  pretty  precious,"  he  says.  "At 
the  ICLU,  we're  committed  to  the  concept  of  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  until  you're  found  guilty." 

Gradison  was  bom  in  1942.  Eight  days  after 
his  birth,  he  was  circumcised  in  the  Jewish 
tradition  by  his  father's  cousin,  a  rabbi  at 
Indianapolis  Hebrew  Congregation.  A  week 
later,  Gradison's  uncle  on  his  mother's  side  -  a 
priest  -  baptized  him  a  Catholic.  Jewish  and  Cath- 
olic family  members  attended  both  ceremonies. 

"I  have  always  contended  that  my  salvation  is 
ensured,"  he  jokes. 

Gradison  grew  up  in  Indianapolis,  the  grand- 
son on  his  father's  side  of  Russian  Jews  who  emi- 
grated to  escape  the  Czarist  pogroms  of  the  1890s. 
His  father,  Jules  Gradison,  farmed  and  ran  a  large 
construction  and  materials-supply  business.  His 
mother,  Rita,  the  daughter  of  the  head  of  the  Indi- 
ana Council  of  Catholic  Women,  was  a  union 
worker. 

Though  the  Gradisons  were  wealthy  and 
counted  among  their  friends  many  of  Indianapo- 
lis's  leading  citizens,  they  were  also  devoted  to  the 
idea  of  civil  liberties  and  helped  organize  the  first 
meetings  of  the  ICLU  in  the  1950s.  "My  parents 
became  more  radical  as  they  grew  older  and  more 
wealthy,"  Gradison  savs. 

Gradison  inherited  much  from  his  parents:  a 
love  of  opera  and  theater,  a  head  for  business,  and 
an  ability  to  work  with  -  and  around  -  the  estab- 
lishment. One  of  his  parents'  legacies  was  their 
vehement  opposition  to  any  kind  of  censorship,  he 
says.  That,  combined  with  social  position,  allows 
him  to  influence  people  in  power.  The  legacy  has 
given  him  immense  credibility,  Gradison  believes. 

Because  he  is  part  of  the  system,  "I've  been 
able  to  change  people's  opinions  that  the  [ICLU]  is 
just  a  bunch  of  wild-eyed  radicals  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  government." 

Gradison  graduated  from  Speedway  High 
School  in  1960,  the  first  graduate  to  attend  an  Ivy 
League  school.  He  describes  himself  as  "prettv 
boring"  during  those  years.  "I  earned  above-aver- 
age grades,  but  I  was  no  scholar.  I  didn't  apply 
myself  as  I  could  have."  With  a  job  in  the  family 
business  waiting  for  him  uptin  graduation  from 
Brown,  he  was  able  to  study  a  variety  of  subjects 
-  from  music  to  history  -  without  career  concerns 
hanging  over  his  head. 


After  Commencement,  Gradison  returned  to 
Indianapolis  and  worked  for  his  father.  "Once  I 
got  into  business,  I  exhausted  myself.  Every  task 
had  to  be  outstanding,  and  it  was  paramount  that  I 
do  well."  He  also  stayed  active  as  a  member  of  the 
ICLU.  In  1969,  he  was  on  the  first  ICLU  board  to 
hire  a  full-time  executive  director. 

But  Gradison  tired  of  the  construction  business. 
In  1975,  with  his  father  ailing  from  what  was  later 
diagnosed  as  Alzheimer's  disease,  Gradison  sold 
the  family  company. 

Though  he  continued  to  develop  property  - 
office  complexes  in  Indianapolis  and  Louisville  - 
he  went  west  for  a  few  years.  He  became  a  partner 
in  Consolidated  Productions,  Inc.,  a  Beverly  Hills 
company  that  managed  tours  for  such  rock-and- 
roll  acts  as  Cream,  Bob  Dylan,  and  Fleetwood  Mac. 

He  followed  that  endeavor  with  movie  produc- 
tion. In  1978,  Bell-Air/Gradison  Production  pro- 
duced "Good  Luck  Miss  Wyckoff,"  a  film  based  on 
a  book  by  U.S.  playwright  William  Inge. 

Eventually  he  returned  to  Indianapolis.  He 
was  appointed  executive  director  of  the  ICLU  in 
1983,  at  a  time  when  he  was  still  recovering  from 
a  severely  herniated  disk  that  kept  him  in  the  hos- 
pital for  almost  a  year.  He  says  he  was  "astound- 
ed" at  being  asked  to  take  over  the  directorship, 
because  it  was  a  job  he'd  never  considered.  But  in 
hindsight,  the  offer  made  perfect  sense.  "I  had  no 
idea  I  had  any  talent  for  this,  having  been  in  the 
family  business  so  long.  But  thanks  to  mv  parents, 
my  fundamental  beliefs  about  people  were  the 
same  then  as  now.  My  overall  concern  was  already 
there,"  he  says. 

His  disability  did  not  affect  his  passion  for  the 
job  of  ICLU  chief.  The  post  had  been  \acant  sever- 
al months  when  he  started,  and  his  office  was  one 
room.  Today  the  ICLU  occupies  six  rooms  and  has 
a  paid  staff  of  seven,  including  two  staff  attorneys. 

Under  Gradison's  directorship,  the  ICLU  has 
undertaken  many  cases  with  far-reaching 
consequences.  Those  cases  include  oppos- 
ing a  decision  b\'  Democratic  Governor  Evan 
Bayh  allowing  Gideon  Bibles  to  be  distributed  in 
state  park  lodges.  The  ICLU  helped  create  a  citi- 
zens' board  to  investigate  Indianapolis  Police 
Department  shootings.  And  in  the  spring  of  1985, 
in  a  case  that  attracted  national  attention,  the  ICLU 
successfully  took  the  city  of  Indianapolis  to  federal 
court  over  an  anti-pornography  ordinance. 

The  case  Gradison  remains  proudest  of  is  that 
of  Ryan  White,  the  AIDS-afflicted  schoolboy  whose 
family  fought  for  his  right  to  attend  public  schools 
in  Howard  County.  In  1986,  the  ICLU  submitted  a 
Constitutional  brief  buttressing  the  arguments  of 
White's  attorneys.  "We  were  just  outraged  at  how 
Ryan  was  being  treated,  from  a  Constitutional  per- 
spective," Gradison  savs.  In  April  1986,  the  way 
was  cleared  for  White  to  attend  classes. 

As  difficult  as  White's  struggles  were  (he  died 
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three  years  later),  they  also  set  a  precedent  Gradi- 
son  has  pursued  vigorously.  White's  case  allowed 
the  ICLU  to  support  three  other  HIV-infected 
schoolchildren  in  Indiana  -  but  in  these  cases  it 
did  so  with  virtually  no  publicity. 

"We  just  went  out  there,  met  with  school  attor- 
neys, and  got  the  kids  in,"  Gradison  says. 

But  the  ICLU  is  no  stranger  to  headlines.  Some 
of  Gradison's  most  controversial  and  public  battles 
have  been  with  the  Indianapolis  Police  Depart- 
ment over  its  treatment  of  suspects.  The  ICLU  has 
long  contended  that  Indianapolis  police  are  guilty 
of  excessive  force,  especiallv  when  dealing  with 
blacks  and  Hispanics.  Gradison  has  repeatedly  chal- 
lenged the  department's  internal  review  process, 
which  allows  police  to  investigate  allegations  of 
brutality  out  of  the  public  eye. 

Gradison's  criticism  of  the  department  is  useful 
at  times,  but  is  often  "unreasonable,"  says  Indi- 
anapolis Police  Chief  Paul  Annee.  Gradison  "gen- 
erally takes  an  adversarial  position"  where  the 
police  are  concerned.  That's  not  always  counter- 
productive, Annee  suggests,  although  he  wishes 
Gradison  were  more  understanding. 

"Michael  does  have  a  pretty  powerful  person- 
ality," says  Annee.  "He's  persistent  and  he  belie\es 
what  he's  doing  is  right.  Michael  just  doesn't  go 
away." 

Although  Annee  estimates  he  and  Gradison 
disagree  about  95  percent  of  the  time,  they  continue 
to  communicate  their  positions  to  one  another.  This 
t\'pe  of  mutual  respect  marks  many  of  Gradison's 
professional  relationships. 

John  Price  is  an  Indianapolis  attorney  and 
evangelical  Christian  who  often  debates  Gradison 


over  censorship  and  other 
issues.  Price  defended  the 
Rensselaer,  Indiana,  school  dis- 
trict and  its  decades-old  policy 
of  permitting  the  Gideons  to 
hand  out  Bibles  to  fifth  graders 
who  requested  them.  The 
ICLU  brought  a  suit  against 
the  school. 

Price  says  he  and  Gradison 
appreciate  each  other's  posi- 
tions, but  "I  don't  agree  with 
almost  anything  he  believes, 
and  he  doesn't  agree  with  any- 
thing I  believe."  Though  Price 
says  the  ICLU  is  useful  when 
defending  \'ictims  of  police 
oppression,  for  example, 
"sometimes  they  take  up  a  lot 
of  people's  time,  effort,  and 
money  picking  nits." 

But  nothing  could  be  less 
true,  especially  in  the  realm  of 
censorship,  says  Gradison, 
who  also  ser\'es  as  Indiana  arts 
commissioner  and  sits  on  the 
boards  of  the  Indiana  Art 
League  and  the  Indiana  Repertory  Theatre.  He  sees 
the  arts,  especially  theater,  as  one  of  the  purest 
expressions  of  free  speech  in  society. 

Gradison  not  only  finds  himself  at  odds  with 
people  such  as  Price  who  say  many  of  the  ICLU's 
positions  are  "fringe,  radical,  [and]  left  wing." 
From  time  to  time  he  also  takes  issue  with  his  par- 
ent organization,  the  American  Ci\il  Liberties 
Union.  Though  he  says  that  he  and  the  ACLU  see 
eye-to-eye  on  the  "vast  majority"  of  cases,  he  dis- 
agrees with  a  few  instances  of  what  he  calls  the 
ACLU's  "politicization." 

The  ACLU's  opposition  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
nominee  Robert  Bork,  for  example,  was  a  terrible 
and  costly  mistake  to  the  ACLU  and  its  affiliates, 
he  says,  because  it  injected  partisan  politics  into 
what  claims  to  be  a  completely  non-political  orga- 
nization. "Our  credibility  suffers  tremendously," 
he  says  of  such  incidents.  "For  us  to  take  on  cases 
like  that  sullies  our  legal  docket." 

Politicking  goes  completely  against  the  grain  of 
the  ACLU,  which,  if  anything,  Gradison  adds,  is  the 
most  conservati\e  group  in  the  country.  "We  want 
the  government  out  of  people's  lives  ....  We're 
founded  on  the  principles  incorporated  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  that  should  be  our  business,"  he  says. 
He  stresses  this  whene\er  people  ask  him  why 
he  takes  the  positions  he  does,  \\'hy  he  defends  the 
rights  of  all  Indiana  citizens. 

"Because  there  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  folks, 
could  be  i/ou,"  he  says.  "And  probably  iinU  be  you 
sometime."  ID 

A)h1rczc  Welsh-Huggius  '88  A.M.  is  a  reporter  at  the 
Bloomiugton,  Indiana,  Herald-Times. 
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The  first  February  class  to  be  honored  by 
formal  graduation  exercises  had  no  band, 
no  march  down  the  Hill.  But  there  was  plenty 
of  snow  and  chilling  temperatures  as  the 
graduates  stood  outside  the  Meeting  House. 
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I    CvFIa 


Cy  Flanders  has  moved  to  the  Bickford 
Convalescent  &  Rest  Home,  14  Main  St., 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  06096.  Until  recently, 
he  had  been  very  active  in  Brown  alumni  ac- 
tivities in  the  Hartford  area,  where  he  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Brown  Club  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  Five  of  Cv's  sons  and 
a  granddaughter  graduated  from  Brown. 
Cards  or  visits  would  be  most  welcome. 


128 

I    BillCr 


I  Crull  has  moved  from  Hilton  Head, 
S.C,  to  14061  Drvden  Ln.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
92705. 
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Joel  A.  Rogers,  whose  mailing  address  is 
St.  Louis,  writes  that  he  spends  little  time 
there,  only  enough  for  medical  checkups  and 
treatments.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Wicken- 
burg,  Ariz.,  during  the  winter  and  Colorado 
and/or  Ontario  during  the  hot  months.  Joel 
would  be  glad  to  see  members  of  '31  in  Wick- 
enburgorSt.  Louis. 
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The  reunion  committee  met  with  reunion 
coordinator  Pam  Boylan  '84  in  June  and 
again  in  October.  Tentative  plans  were  made 
for  our  "Significant  Sixtieth"  this  vear.  We 
hope  that  manv  of  vou  are  planning  to  come 
and  walk  down  the  Hill  in  the  Commence- 
ment procession  on  Monday,  May  25. 

We  are  hoping  to  have  a  display  of  Pem- 
broke memorabilia.  If  you  have  items  to  con- 
tribute, please  send  them  or  bring  them  to 
Maddock  Alumni  Center. 

Please  return  your  reunion  questionnaire 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  class  extends  sympathy  to  Doris  Go- 
beille  Schuster  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Clifford.  -  Kitthcrinc  Burl  Jackson 

At  a  meeting  of  the  60th  reunion  commit- 
tee, preliminary  plans  were  made  for  a  joint 
reunion  with  the  Pembroke  '32  class.  The 
weekend  plans  provide  for  all  the  usual  cam- 
pus events  as  well  as  lunches  and  dinners  off 
campus. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were:  Irving  Beck. 
Dorothy  Budlong,  Alan  Cusick,  Stuart 
Essex,  William  Goldberg  Richard  Hurley 
Walter  Kelley,  William  Koster,  Paul  Mack- 
esey,  Everett  Schriener,  Myles  Sydney, 


Charles  Tillinghast,  and  Byron  Waterman. 

The  committee  met  again  in  January.  - 
Paul  Mackcsey 

William  Resko  and  his  wife  are  living  at 
the  Masonic  retirement  complex.  Ashlar  Vil- 
lage, Apt.  #3108,  Wallingford,  Conn.  06492. 
Bill  has  been  retired  since  1981,  having  spent 
twenty-nine  years  in  state  service  and  thir- 
teen years  teaching  in  high  school. 
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Richard  E.  Benson  has  retired  as  senior 
psychiatric  social  worker  at  the  Menninger 
Clinic,  Topeka,  Kansas,  after  forty-three  years. 
He  can  be  reached  at  2937  N.E.  Oakwood 
Dr.,  Topeka  66617,  where,  "like  Horace  and 
Virgil,  1  enjoy  a  heavily  wooded  area." 

George  A.  Dickey  and  his  wife  have  been 
living  at  30  Hickory  Way,  Clemson,  S.C. 
29631  since  last  July.  George  is  a  member  of 
the  board  and  corporate  secretary  of  Care, 
Inc.,  a  retirement  community.  He  writes  that 
he  would  like  to  hear  from  classmates. 
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^     Rosalind  Wallace  Green  and  her  hus- 
band, Albert,  celebrated  their  50th  anniver- 
sary at  a  party  of  friends  and  family.  The  par- 
ty and  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  and  up  the 
Mississippi  on  a  paddle-wheeler  were  given 
them  by  their  daughter  and  her  family.  "It 
was  a  wonderful  anniversary."  Rosalind  and 
Albert  live  in  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 
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Lt.  Col.  Lee  LaBonne,  USA  (Ret.),  Somers, 
N.Y.,  writes  that  it  is  not  too  early  to  plan  to 
attend  the  60th  reunion  in  1995  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  next  mini-reunion  in  2000. 
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Myles  L.  Grover,  Kamuela,  Hawaii, 
writes  that  he  and  Sigrid  attended  the  World 
Track  &  Field  Championships  in  Tokyo,  and 
now  "she's  a  track  nut,  too." 
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Edward  H.  Jones  u  rites  that  Tom  Mc- 
Cabe,  his  wife,  Marion,  their  daughter, 
Cathy,  and  her  two  boys  visited  Ed  and  his 
wife,  Florence,  on  Chappaquiddick  last  fall. 


Then,  after  a  two-week  cruise  in  the  Carib- 
bean with  three  other  couples,  Ed  and  Flo- 
rence flew  to  Florida  for  the  winter. 
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Walter  L.  Creese  received  the  Lewis 
Mumford  Prize  of  the  Society  for  City  and 
Regional  Planning  History  at  its  international 
meeting  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Nov.  9  for  his 
book,  TVA'i  Public  Plaiiiiiiig:  The  Vision,  The 
Rcaliti/.  Walter  is  chair  emeritus  of  the  divi- 
sion of  architectural  history  and  presenation 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign- 
Urbana. 
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If  you  ha\e  not  already  received  newslet- 
ter #3  concerning  our  50th,  you  will  shortly. 
Classmates  are  asked  to  return  reunion  reser- 
vations as  soon  as  possible.  Accommodations 
on  campus  and  at  the  Days  Hotel  are  hard 
to  come  by.  We  do  have  a  number  of  rooms 
being  held  for  the  class  of  '42  both  on  cam- 
pus and  at  the  hotel,  but  they  are  limited.  In- 
cidentally, for  members  of  50th  and  later 
class  reunions,  there  is  no  charge  for  rooms 
on  campus.  We  exhort  you  to  get  vour  reser- 
vations in  immediately.  -  Boh  Rockuvll 

Virginia  Rapp  Hahn  and  her  husband, 
Ed,  ha\e  returned  to  their  home  in  Naples, 
Fla.,  after  a  four-week  trip  to  .Australia.  They 
spent  the  last  week  with  Patricia  Glover 
Webb  and  her  husband,  Norman,  who  live 
in  St.  Ives,  a  suburb  of  Sydney. 
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Betty  Bernstein  Levin  has  moved  from 
Mexico  to  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Walter  Lister,  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  is  a  senior 
editor  at  Prodigy.  Headquartered  in  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  the  company  provides  a  video- 
tex service  of  news,  information,  and  enter- 
tainment bv  means  of  a  home  computer  and 
a  modem. 
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Stanley  G.  Goldsmith  was  elected  mayor 
of  Bay  Harbor  Islands,  Fla.,  in  May  1991, 
marking  the  first  time  in  the  histor\'  of  the 
town  that  a  former  mayor  -  Stan  served  from 
1982  to  1985  -  has  been  re-elected. 

Phyllis  Bidwell  Oliver  and  her  husband. 
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Donald,  continue  to  enjoy  elderhostels.  They 
attended  one  at  Jekyll  Island,  Ga.,  last  spring 
and  in  the  fall  studied  the  work  of  Georgia 
O'Keefe  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  Phyllis  and  Don- 
ald live  in  Bloomfield,  Conn. 
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Phyllis  Berkelhammer  Tarter  (see  Emily 
Klass  78). 
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i^     Bunny  Cohen  Meyer  and  her  husband, 
Joel,  have  moved  from  Miami  to  Atlanta, 
where  Jill,  their  oldest  daughter,  lives  with 
her  family.  "We  are  looking  forward  to  en- 
jo)drg  a  more  intensive  role  as  grandparents.' 
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Robert  B.  Abel,  Shrewsbury,  N.J.,  writes 
that  "after  a  dozen  years  Brown  has  sudden- 
ly become  interested  in  the  Middle  East  Co- 
operative Program.  Blessings  upon  the  ap- 
plied math  department." 

Marleah  Hammond  Strominger,  St.  Louis, 
visited  with  Winnie  Porter  McGillivray  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  last  year. 
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John  R.  Decker  writes  that  his  son,  John, 
is  attending  the  Salisbury  School  in  Connecti- 
cut. John  is  retired  and  living  in  the  Catskills 
in  Jefferson,  N.Y. 

The  Rev.  William  T.  Keech  retired  as  se- 
nior pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  in  October  1990  and  now 
hves  in  York,  Maine. 

Colin  E.  MacKay,  Oakland,  Maine,  recent- 
ly retired  after  teaching  Medieval/Renais- 
sance English  literature  for  thirty-five  years 
at  Colby  College  in  Waterville,  Maine. 
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Bruce  and  Caroline  Decatur  Chick  (see 
Nancy  Chick  Hyde  '80). 

Pauline  Longo  Denning  (see  Teresa  Den- 
ning '82), 

Frances  H.  Leimkuehler,  Moline,  HI.,  has 
retired  after  thirty-seven  years  of  teaching 
health  and  physical  education,  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  at  the  community  college  level. 
"1  am  looking  forward  to  freedom  of  choice 
in  what  1  do." 

Haig  Varadian  was  inducted  into  the 
Cranston,  R.I.,  Hall  of  Fame  on  Oct.  18,  hon- 
ored for  his  dedicated  service  to  education 
and  community  service.  Last  spring,  Haig 
authored  a  comprehensive  education  assess- 
ment of  the  Cranston  high  schools.  The  re- 
port synthesized  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions needed  to  fulfill  the  city's  educational 
goals  into  the  next  century. 
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K     The  men  and  women  of  the  class  of  '51 
set  a  record  for  a  40th  reunion  gift  with  con- 
tributions totaling  $549,391,  nearly  10  percent 
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Beverly  F.  Perry  '11 


'A  neat  event  for  a  great  son  of  Brown' 


Walt  Gummere  '40,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
writes:  "I'm  not  sure  this  item  belongs  in 
any  class  year  because  it  involves  ten 
Brunonians  from  widely-differing  years. 

"In  any  event,  partly  as  a  sequel  to 
your  great  article  in  the  March  1991  issue 
(page  44)  of  the  BAM  about  Beverly  F. 
Perry  '11,  "Ever  True  at  One  Hundred 
and  Three,"  I  am  sending  this  along. 

"Since  my  brother,  Dick  Gummere 
'43,  and  1  went  on  to  Brown  from  Akron, 
Ohio,  it  is  more  than  coincidental  that  we 
both  knew  Mr.  B.F.  1  was  sponsored  in 
part  by  the  Brown  Club  of  Akron,  includ- 
ing B.F.  Perry.  I  worked  all  my  college 
summers  for  his  construction  firm.  The 
experience  resulted  in  lots  of  money  (60 
cents  per  hour)  and  sound,  steady  advice 
and  counsel  from  Mr.  Perry,  who  was  of 
great  help  and  support.  So  I  owe  him  a 
great  deal. 


over  the  goal  of  $500,000.  Just  under  half  of 
the  class  members  contributed,  and  there 
were  six  planned  gifts. 

David  H.  Foerster  has  retired  after  twen- 
ty-six years  as  a  lobbvist  on  Social  Security 
and  health  issues  for  the  National  Education 
Association  in  Washington,  DC.  He  remains 
active  in  the  health  field,  writing  newsletters 
and  other  materials  for  the  Washington- 
based  Committee  for  National  Health  Insur- 
ance. Dave  and  his  wife,  Stephanie,  live  at  32 
Worthington  Rd.,  New  London,  Conn.  06320. 

Mary  Ellen  Sullivan  Hanley,  Seattle,  en- 
joyed a  ninety-four-day  around-the-world 
cruise  on  the  Queen  Elizahelh  II  early  last 
year.  She  and  her  daughter,  Mary,  traveled 
to  London,  Paris,  and  all  regions  of  Ireland  in 
September.  Mary  Ellen  is  a  regional  vice 
president  of  the  Naval  War  College  Founda- 
tion, Newport,  R.l. 
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Mason  W.  Nye  was  appointed  associate 
headmaster  of  Suffield  Academy  in  Con- 
necticut in  July. 
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Edward  A.  Johnson,  New  London,  N.H., 
writes:  "Mv  wife  and  1  have  run  before  the 
winds  of  change  out  of  safe  harbor  and  into 
the  open  sea  of  financial  competition  by  be- 
coming active  partners  in  Relm,  Limited,  a 
New  Hampshire  land  development  corpora- 
tion. With  the  economic  weather  we  have 
been  experiencing  of  late,  however,  we  are 
navigating  with  life  preservers  on  and  foul 


"Visiting  him  in  Akron  in  early  July,  I 
pondered  over  what  I  could  do  for  a  man 
who  had  it  all:  as  a  person,  a  father,  an 
engineer/entrepreneur,  a  civic  leader.  Af- 
ter lots  of  telephone  calls  and  letters,  I 
came  up  with  nine  sons  of  Brown,  who, 
on  a  Sunday  morning  in  July,  visited  Mr. 
Perry  at  his  apartment  and  sang  Brown 
songs.  The  nine  were  myself,  Mike  Del 
Medico  '77,  Jim  Mather  '52,  Francis 
Craig  '49,  Carl  Draves  '42,  Bill  McMahon 
'61,  Dick  Gummere  '43,  Geoff  Gallagher 
'66,  and  David  Brewster  '63. 

"We  brought  along  a  few  gifts:  a 
Brown  mug,  a  sweater,  and  a  Brown 
crest.  What  a  blast!  We  watched  Mr.  Per- 
ry intently;  his  Ups  ran  ever  true  on  every 
word  of  every  song.  We  found  out  what 
money  cannot  buy:  a  neat  event  for  a 
great  son  of  Brown." 


weather  gear  at  the  ready.  So  far,  we  are 
maintaining  headway  and  staying  a  steady 
course." 
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Charles  S.  Genovese  (see  David  A.  Gen- 
ovese  '86), 

The  Rev.  Aim  J.  Nelson  is  \icar  of  St.  An- 
drew's Episcopal  Church,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
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Shirley  McCulIy  Dumas  is  teaching 
dance  exercise  classes  to  adults  in  Madison, 
Wis.  She  would  love  to  hear  from  classmates, 
especially  those  living  in  the  Midwest. 
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Harold  J.  Sutphen,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  a  spe- 
ciahst  in  seamanship,  navigation,  and  safety 
at  sea.  A  writer  and  public  speaker,  he  mod- 
erates seminars  and  is  a  mate  and  instructor 
aboard  Ocean  Star,  an  eighty-four-foot 
schooner  operated  by  Ocean  Navigation  mag- 
azine. 
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Phil  DuMond  and  his  wife,  Mary,  lost 
their  home  to  the  devastating  floods  that  hit 
the  northwest  in  November  1990.  They  now 
reside  at  30632  S.E.  40th  St.,  Fall  City,  Wash. 
98024.  Phil  is  senior  vice  president  and 
deputy  manager  of  the  Seattle  branch  of 
Johnson  &  Higgins, 

Donald  MacKenzie,  president  and  chief 
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executive  officer  of  NYNEX  Information  Re- 
sources Company,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Association. 
A  resident  of  Acton,  Mass.,  Don  has  served 
as  town  moderator  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
and  recently  was  named  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Town  Moderators  Association. 
Dr.  Alan  S.  Rosenberg,  Great  Neck,  NY., 
is  president  of  the  l,2(X)-phvsician  staff  of 
North  Shore  University  Hospital.  Son  David, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 
started  in  Columbia  Business  School,  and 
daughter  Jill,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness School,  works  for  Showtime,  a  cablevi- 
sion  company  in  New  York.  Anita,  Alan's 
wife,  is  a  travel  agent. 
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.■     Lee  Allen,  who  has  been  director  of  Eng- 
lish for  the  Needham  (Mass.)  Public  Schools 
since  1964,  has  been  appointed  visiting  lec- 
turer/clinical professor  in  the  education  de- 
partment at  Brown  for  1 991 -92. 

Susan  Fox  Rubenstein,  Fairfield,  Conn., 
writes  that  Stephen  graduated  ma^na  cum 
laudc  from  Springfield  College  in  Mav  and  is 
attending  graduate  school  at  Adelphi  Uni- 
versity. Lori  is  a  junior  at  Tufts.  Susan  teach- 
es second  grade  in  the  inner-city  schools  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  "and  loves  every  minute. 
Don't  sell  inner-city  kids  short." 

William  Scranton  Simmons  and  Cheryl 
Leif  Simmons  announce  the  birth  of  Kaia 
Elizabeth  Simmons  on  Aug.  27.  Bill  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  and  director  of  the 
newly-established  Center  for  the  Teaching 
and  Study  of  American  Cultures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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Norbert  S.  Fleisig,  San  Antonio,  is  an  in- 
dependent ciata-processing  consultant  in  the 
California-Texas-Florida  corridor,  specializ- 
ing in  mini-  and  micro-computer  database 
systems, 

Barbi  Funk  Hackett  is  a  manager  of  the 
Olive  Garden  Restaurant  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 
Kyle  '93  is  a  member  of  the  women's  rugby 
team. 
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Stephen  Joseph  is  acting  chairperson  of 
the  philosophy  department  at  Framingham 
(Mass.)  State  College. 

John  H.  Lifland,  Bridgewater,  N.J.,  writes 
that  his  son,  Daniel,  is  a  freshman  at  Brown. 

Robert  C.  McGuinness  retired  from  Shell 
Oil  and  is  a  partner  in  Pro  Outsource,  Inc.,  a 
minority  business  enterprise  that  provides 
negotiating  contracting  services  on  computer 
and  communications  systems  and  software 
license  contracts.  Bill  lives  in  Houston. 

Anne  Jacobson  Schutte  attended  the  30th 
reunion  of  her  original  class  (1961)  in  Mav.  In 
1991-92,  she  is  on  sabbatical  leave  in  Venice, 
where  she  is  completing  a  book  on  pretense 
of  sanctity  in  the  seventeenth  centurv.  After 
twenty-five  years  at  Lawrence  University, 
she  will  become  professor  of  history  at  the 


University  of  Virginia  next  fall.  Her  transla- 
tion of  a  book  by  the  Italian  writer  Fulvio 
Tomizza,  Haiivnh/  Siifpcr:  The  Story  of  Maria 
jaiiif,  was  published  in  November  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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Or  David  A.  Bailen,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass  ,  IS  president  of  the  alumni  association 
of  the  Bosidn  L  ni\ersity  School  of  Medicine. 

Nedda  Miller  Pollack,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
is  senior  vice  president  at  First  American 
Bank.  Her  husband,  Larry,  is  practicing  law. 
Meredith  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1989  and  lives  in  Chicago,  and 
Kenneth  graduated  from  Tufts  in  1990  and 
lives  in  Washington,  D.C. 

David  Richter  has  been  named  assistant 
director  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  Ohio 
State  University,  where  he  is  an  associate 
professor.  He  lives  in  Columbus. 

Michael  Starzak,  Vestal,  N.Y.,  is  on  sab- 
batical leave  from  SUNY-Binghamton  and 
teaching  for  a  year  in  Poland 
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Donald  F.  Roth  is  executive  director  of 
the  Oregon  Symphony.  He  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  policy  committee  of  the  top  100 
U.S.  orchestras  and  to  the  board  of  the  Amer- 
ican Symphony  Orchestra  organization.  Don 
lives  in  Portland. 
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Brice  Eldridge,  Great  Falls,  Va.,  writes 
that  he  was  very  impressed  by  Eduard  She- 
vardnadze's address  during  Commence- 
ment. "We  had  the  great  opportunity  to  host 
some  students  from  Siberia  later  in  the  sum- 
mer. Making  friends  with  real  people  does 
produce  peace  and  understanding." 

Margaret  Hayes  Prescott  received  an 
M.Di\'.  degree  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  June.  She  is  an  active  member 
of  New  Jersey  Bridges  for  Peace,  a  citizen 
diplomacy  group  with  which  she  has  twice 
visited  the  U.S.S.R.  She  lives  in  Princeton,  N.J. 
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Jeffrey  F.  Hitz,  Wichita,  Kans.,  is  vice 
president  of  franchise  and  development  for 
Rent-A-Center,  Inc.  Work  and  his  family  of 
five  are  fine,  he  writes. 

David  T.  Riedel  is  a  partner  in  the  Provi- 
dence law  firm  of  Tillinghast  Collins  &  Gra- 
ham. His  book,  Willi.  Trusts  &  Cifts,  written 
for  the  Rhode  Island  practice  series,  was  pub- 
lished by  Butterworth  Legal  Publishers  last 
June.  David  lives  in  Providence. 
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Stanley  H.  Griffith,  Lexington,  Mass.,  is 

associate  general  counsel  at  Fidelity  Invest- 
ments in  Boston.  He  writes  that  Andrew,  10, 
and  Margaret,  8,  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  Brown 
campus  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 


William  H.  Kaplan  (see  Emily  Klass  '78). 

Tom  Lemire,  lr\  nu',  C  alif,,  fills  his  spare 
time  coaching  his  two  daughters'  soccer  and 
Softball  teams. 

Elizabeth  Shipman,  San  Francisco,  writes 
that  earthqu.ikr  repairs  have  been  completed 
and  visitors  are  welciime. 

Brian  P.  Watson,  Canton,  NY.,  spent  his 
sabbatical  leave  studying  mathematical  mod- 
els of  clouds  at  McCiill  University  in  Montre- 
al. "If  Professor  Storzer  is  still  in  the  French 
department,  he  will  be  amazed  to  learn  that  1 
willingly  took  a  course  in  conversational 
French." 

Phillip  Zuckerman  has  opened  a  law  of- 
fice in  New  London,  Conn.,  specializing  in 
personal  injury  litigation. 
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John  H.  McAleer  married  Patricia  Ann 
Womble  in  1988.  Christopher  James  McAleer 
was  born  on  Jan.  13,  1991.  John  has  been 
teaching  for  fifteen  years  at  the  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  School  in  Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 

Richard  J.  Shapiro,  Rye  Brook,  NY.,  is 
director  of  taxes  for  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry practice  of  Grant  Thornton,  accoun- 
tants and  management  consultants. 

William  Thompson  moved  from  Minne- 
sota to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  is  a  member 
of  the  computer  science  department  at  the 
University  of  Utah. 

Last  year,  Mark  Trueblood  left  his  job  as 
an  aerospace  program  manager  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  area  and  moved  to  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  where  he  is  a  scientific  programmer  for 
the  National  Optical  Astronomy  Observatories. 

Patricia  Ann  Truman,  her  son,  Mark,  11, 
and  her  daughter,  Kate,  8,  Boise,  Idaho,  en- 
joyed a  rendezvous  with  Ann  McCaffrey  at  a 
University  of  Washington  women's  basket- 
ball game  last  winter  and  a  rendevous  with 
Chris  Damarjian  and  Larry  Verbano  at  their 
Puget  Sound  home  last  summer.  Pat  is  en- 
dorsing Anne  Stites  Hausrath  '71  for  a  Boise 
City  Council  seat;  she's  the  best  candidate  in 
a  field  of  ten,  says  Pat. 
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Dr.  Darrell  D.  Davidson,  Indianapolis, 
announces  the  birth  of  Catherine  Elizabeth 
on  Jan.  21,  1991.  "Starting  la  family]  at  forty 
plus,"  he  notes. 

Maurene  Fritz  announces  the  birth  of 
Adam  Daniel  Miklaf  on  Feb.  18,  1991.  Shoshi 
is  7.  Maurene  is  a  software  engineer  for  Digi- 
tal, and  Yehuda  (formerly  Seamas)  is  binding 
books,  including  a  Bible  written  in  Spain  in 
1491.  They  live  in  Jerusalem. 

Dr.  Patricia  L.  Gerbarg  married  Dr.  Rich- 
ard P.  Brown  on  June  ^  in  Kingston,  N.Y., 
where  the\'  now  reside. 

Carolyn  R.  Smith,  Mill  Valley,  Calif., 
spent  time  in  July  and  September  at  the 
Moscow  AIDS  Clinic  and  the  Latvian  AIDS 
Center  in  Riga  starting  support  groups  for 
people  who  are  HIV  positive  and  for  the 
medical  staff  caring  for  them.  The  concept  of 
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IS  YOUR  NAME  HERE? 


BELOW  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  families.  Our  research  staflFhas,  over  a  period  of 
years,  completed  a  manuscript  history  of  each  of  these  families. 


If  your  surname  is  listed  you  should  have  your  manuscript  We 
believe  you  will  find  it  not  only  of  keen  interest,  but  a  source  of 
pride  and  satisfaction  for  yourself  and  your  kinsmea 


THESE  FAMILY  HISTORIES  $34.95  EACH 


Each  manuscript  is  a  GENEALOGICAL  and  HISTORICAL  study  of 
the  family  from  earliest  times.  It  records  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  family  in  Europe;  its  place  among  the  gentry  there;  its  part  in 
the  early  settlement  and  subsequent  history  of  America,  including 
service  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  its  achievements  and 
.  leading  representatives  in  this  country.  The  derivation  and 
meaning  of  the  name  is  traced;  recurrent  family  traits  are  brought 
out;  and  genealogical  data  on  various  lines  are  set  forth 
A  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  a  Coat  of  Arms  borne  by  a  family  member  is  included  as 
well  as  an  authoritative  description  in  heraldic  terms. 

Each  history  is  a  separate  and  distinct  work  painstakingly  compiled  from  the  most 
authentic  sources.  Reproduced  on  fine  paper  and  bound  in  a  handsome  black  cover 
stamped  in  silver  ink,  it  is  suitably  designed  for  filing  among  your  family  records  or 
other  documents. 

If  you  order  prompdy  we  will  also  include,  at  no  extra  cost,  our  specially  designed 
Ancestry  Chart.  It  measures  1 7  by  22  inches  and  contains  spaces  in  which  to  record  the 
names  of  your  ancestors  in  all  lines  for  eight  generations. 

The  coupon  or  a  letter,  with  $34.95  (no  other  charges;  NY  State  residents  add 
appropriate  sales  tax),  will  bring  you  your  manuscript  and  The  Ancestry  Chart.  Any  two 
manuscripts  maybe  had  for$60.00,  any  three  for$85.00.  Satisfaction  is  assured  by 
our  money  back  guarantee.  Send  for  yours  today.  A  valuable  bibUography  of  our 
sources  in  included 
Roots  Research  Bureau,  Ltd.,  39  W.  32  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10001. 

Roots  Research  subscribes  to  the  Direct  Marketing 
Association's  Guidelines  for  Ethical  Practices 
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ARMSTRONG 

BATES 

ARNDT 

BATSON 

ARNEH 

BAHEN 

ARNOLD 

BAHLEIS) 

ARNOTT 

BAn(S) 

ARROWSMITH 

BAUER 

ARTHUR 

BAUGH 

ASBURY 

BAUGHMAN 

ASHBV 

BAUM 

ASHLEY 

8AUMAN(N) 

BAXTER 

ASHTON 

BAYLESlSl 

ASTON 

BAYLEY 

ATCHISON 

BAYLISIS) 
BAVLOri 

ATHERTON 

ATKINS 

BAVNElSl 

ATKINSON 

BEACH 

ATWATER 

BEACHAM 

ATWELL 

BE(A)HM 

ATWOOD 

BEALE 

AUBfl(ElY 

SEA  LI  LI 
BEAM 

AUSTIN 

AVERELL 

BEIAlMAN 
BE  AWE) 

AVERILL 

AVERV 

BEAR 

AXTELL 

BEARD 

AYER(S) 
AY  RES 

BEARDSLEY 

BEASLEV 

BABBin 

BEASON 

6ABC0CK 

BEATON 

BACH(E) 
eACHMAN(N) 

BEAniE 

BEATTY 

BACON 

BEAUCHAMP 

BADGER 

BEAUMONT 

BAOGLEY 

BEAVER!  S) 

BAER 

BECK 

BAGGEn 

BECKER 

BAGGOn 

BECKETIT) 
BECKFOhb 

BAGLEY 

BAGWELl 

BECKHAM 

BAILEY 

BECKMAMN) 
BECKWIThi 

BAINBRIDGE 

BEDELL 

BEDFORD 

BEEBE 

BEECH 

BEECHER 

BEEKMAN(N) 

BEEM 

BEEMAN 

BEE  HIS) 

BEESON 


BLOOD 
BLOSSOM 

BLJOJUNT 

BLYIF) 
BLYTHIE) 
BOAHOMAN 
B0(  AIRMAN 
BODELL 


BELCHER 

bogArdus 

BELDEN 

BOGAHT 

BELOING 

BOGERT 

BEUKINAP 

BE  a 

BOGGS 

BOGUE 

BELLAMV 

BOLANO 

BELLINGER 

BOLDEN 

BELLOWS 

80LL1NG 

BELT 

BOLTON 

BEMIS 

BOND 

BENEDICT 

BONHAM 

BENHAM 

BONNELL 

B   NJAMIN 

BONNER 

B  NN 
B  NNER 

BON(N)Ey 
BOOk^R 

B  NNEn 

aOONlE) 

B   NSON 

BOROEN 

BENT 

BORN(E) 

BENTLEY 

BOSSIF) 
BOST&N 

BENTON 

BERGEN 

BOSTWICK 

BOSELL 

BERGIN 

BOSWORTH 

BERINGER 

BOn!S| 

BERK(E)LEY 
BERNARD 

BOUCHER 

BOIJ(GH)TON 
BOURNlE) 

BERRY 

BERRYMAN 

BOWEN 

BERTRAM 

BOWERfSI 

BERTHAND 

BOWElS) 
BOWI^ 

BEST 

BEns 

60WKEH 

BEVANIS) 
BEVERL(^|Y 

BOWLBy 

BOWERlSI 
BOWElS) 

BEYER 

BIBB 

BOWI^ 

BICKEL 

BOWKER 

BICKFORO 

BDWLBV 

BICKLEy 

BOWLER 

BICKNELL 

80IW)L£S 
BOWLING 

BIDDLE 

BlOWELL 

BOWMAN 

BIGELOW 

BOWSER 

BIGGERIS) 

K"" 

BlGGtSj 

billi>j6s 

Boyo 

BILLINGSLEY 

BOYDEN! 

BILLINGTON 

80  YES 

billIjps 

BlOlYINGTON 

BOyLE(S) 
BOyNTON 

BINGHAM 

BINNS 

IrXOT 

BIRCH 

BIRD 

BRACKEn 

BIRDSALL 

BRAD8URN 

BIRDSELL 

BRADBURY 

BISBEE 

BRADfOflO 

BISHOP 

BRADLEY 

BISSELL 

BRADSHAW 

BIXBY 

BRADY 

BLACK 

6RAGD0N 

BLACKBURN)  n 

BRAGG 

BLACKMAN 

BRAHAM 

BLACKMORE 

BHAINARO 

BLACKSTONE 

BRAINERD 

BLACKWELL 

BRAME 

BUCKWOOD 

BRANCH 

BLAOElSl 
BLAINIE) 

BRAND 

BRANIDIT 
BRANHALL 

BLAIR 

BLAKE 

BHANNAN 

l\Si[W 

BRANNON 

BRASHEAR)SI 

BLAKESLEY 

BRAnON 

BIAKEY 

BRAY 

BLANCHARD 

BRECKENRIDGE 

BUNCK 

BREECE 

BLAND 

BREED 

BlANEY 

BREEN 

BLANKENSHIP 

BREESE 

BLANKJS) 
BLANTON 

BREEZE 

BRENNAN 

BLEDSOE 

BRENT 

BLENKINSOP 

BRENTON 

BLEW 

BROT 

BLIGH 

BREWER 

BLINN 

BREWSTER 

BLISS 

BRIAN 

BLODGEH 

BHICE 

BRIDGE 

BRIDGlElMAN 

BRIDGES 

BRIGGS 

BRlGHMAN 

BRIGHT 

BRINIOKERHOF 

BRINK 

BRINTON 

BRISCOE 

BRISTOL 

BR  in 

BRIHAIN 

BRIHEN 

BflinON 

BROCK 

BflOCKEn 

6R0DIE 

BRODY 

BROMflELO 

6R0NS0N 

BROOKE 

BROOKS 

BHOUGH 

BROUGHTON 

BflOlUjWER 

BROWNE) 

BROWNELL 

BROWNING 

BHOWNIEE 

BROWNLEY 

BROWNSON 

BROYLES 

BRUCE 

BRUEN 

BRUMBAUGH 

BRUNINIER 

BRUNSON 

BRUSH 

BRYAN 

BRYANT 

BRYCE 

BRYEfl 

BUCHANAN 

BUCHEH 

BUCK 

BUCKINGHAM 

BUCKLAND 

BUCKLEy 

BUCKMAN 

BUCKNAM 

BUCKNER 

BUDO(E) 

BUELILI 

BO FORD 

BULt(!EREY 

BULL 

BOLLARD 

BULLEN 

BULLOCH 

BULLOCK 

BULMAN 

BUNCE 

SUNOE 

BUNOy 

BUNKER 

BUNN 

BUNNELL 

BUNTIN 

BUNTON 

SUR8ANK 

BURCH 

8URCHARD 

bURDETTiEl 

BUflfORO 

BURGER 

BURGESS 

BURGOYNE 

BURKlE) 

BURLEIGH 

BURLEY 

BURLINGAME 

BURNETT 

BUHNHAM 

BURNS 

BURR 

BUHRALL 

BURRILL 

BURROUGHS 

BURROWS 

Burt  burton 

BURWELL 

BUSBY 

BUSH 

BUSHNELL 

BUSSIE)(ri 

BUTCHER 

BUTLER 

BUHERFIELD 


BUnON 

BUn(S) 

6UTZ 

BUXTON 

ByERISI 

By  RAM 

BYRO 

BYRNE 

BYRON 

CABLE 

CAOE 

CAOY 

CAHILL 

CAtN(£) 

CALDWELL 

CALHOUN 
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CALLAHAN 

CALLAWAY 

CALLENDER 

CALVERT 

CAMERON 

CAMPBELL 

CAMP!  El 

CANflELD 


CARDWELL 

CARlElY 

CARGILL 

CARHART 

CARLlEl 

CARLjElTON 

CARLISLE 

CARLL 

CARLYLE 

CARMAN 

CARMICHAEL 

CARNES 

CARNEy 

CAHOTHERS 

CARPENTER 

CAflfl 

CARRIER 

CARHINGTON 

CARROLL 

CARRUTHERS 

CARSON 

CARTER 

CARTWRIGHT 

CARUTHERS 

CARVER 

CASE 

CASEy 

CASKEY 

CASK  IE 

CASS 

CASSAOy 

CASStuU 

CASSioy 

CASTLE 
CASWELL 

CATEIS) 

CATLET7 

CATLIN 

CAVANAJUlGH 

CAVE 

CAWLEY 

CECIL 

CHADWICK 

CHAFFEE 

CHALMERS 

CHAMBERL(A|IN 

CHAMBERS 

CHAMPION 

CHAMPUAHN 

CHANCE 

CHANDLER 

CHANEY 

CHAPIN 

CHAPLIN 

CHAPMAN 

CHAPPELL 

CHARLES 

CHARLTON 

CHASE 

CHATFtELD 

CHEATHAM 

CHEEK 

CHEEVERIS) 

CHENEY 

CHENOWETH 

CHERRY 

CHESLEY 

CHESTER 


CHEVALIER 

CHEW 

CHICHESTER 

CHICK 

CmLDERS 

CHILDRESS 

CHILD(S| 

CHILES 

CHILTON 

CHINN 

CHIPMAN 

CHISHOLM 

CHinENOEN 

CHOATE 

CHRIST 

CHRISTIAN 

CHRISTIE 
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CHURCH 

CHURCHILL 

CHUTE 
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CLAIBORNE 

CLAPP 
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CLARKSON 
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CLIFT 

CLIFTON 
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CLINTON 

CLOSE 

CLOOGH 

CO!A|LE 

COAN 

COAKEIS 

COBB 

COCHRANIE) 

COCKRELL 

COODINGTON 
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COE 

COEN 

COFFEE 

COFFEY 

COFFIN 

COGAN 

COGGESHALL 

COGGINIS) 

COGSWELL 

COKER 

COiUBURN 

COlOWELL 
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COLLIER 

COLLINS 
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COLT 

COLTON 

COLVEH 

COVIN 

COLWELL 

COMER 

COMPTON 

COMSTOCK 
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CONDIT 

CONE 

CONKLlNiG) 

CONLEY 

CONN 

CONNELL 

CONNELLY 

CONNER 

CONOVEH 

CONRAD 

CONSTANTINE 

CONWAY 

CONYERS 

COOKIE) 

COOKSEY 

COOLEY 

COOLIOGE 

COlOIHBS 

COONISI 

COOPER 

COPE 

COPE  LAND 

COPLEY 

COHBETT 

CORBIN 

CORDELL 

CORDES 

COFIEjy 

CORlEr 

CORNELIUS 

CORNELL 

CORNISH 

CORNWALL 

CORWELL 

CORSON 

CORWIN 

COSBY 

COSGROVE 

COTE 

COTTER 

conoN 

COnRELL 

COUCH 

COULTER 

COUNCIL 

COURTNEY 

COUSINS 

COVELL 

COVERT 

COWAN 

COWOEN 

COWELL 

COWEN 

CO!  WILES 

COWLEY 

COX(E) 

COY 

CRABBlE) 

CRABTREE 

CRADDOCK 

CRAFT 

CRAIG 

CRAIN 

CRAMER 

CRANE 

CARNMER 

CRAVEN 

CRAWFORD 


CRAWLEY 

CREEL 

CREIGHTON 

CRENSHAW 

CRESISIWELL 

CREWISI 

CRICHT!!)N 

CRIPPEN 

CRIST 

CRISWELL 

CRITTENDEN 

CROCKER 

CROCKETT 

CROFT 

CROMER 

CROMWELL 

CROOKiS) 

CROSBY 

CROSIER 

CROSS 

CROSlSlMAN 

CROUCH 

CROWDER 

CROWIE) 

CROWELL 

CROWLEY 

CHOWTHER 

CROXTON 

CR02IER 

CRUMP 

CflUTCHER 

CULBERTSON 

CULLEN 

CULP 

CULVER 

CUMMINlGlS 

CUNNINGHAM 

CURLIEIIS) 

CURfllE 

CURRIER 

CURRY 

CURT  IN 

CURTIS 

CUSHING 

CUSHMAN 

CUTHBERT 

CUTLER 

CUHER 

CUniNG 

DA8NEY 

OAGGEn 

OAILJEIY 

DALE 

OALEIEjY 

DALRYMPLE 

DALTON 

DA  Ml  E)  RON 

DAMON 

DANA 

DANE 

DANFORTH 

DANIELJS) 

DAWN) 

DARBY 

DARLING 

DARLINGTON 

DARNALL 

DANELL 

DARRAiGlH 

DARROW 

DART 

DAUGHEHTY 

DAVENPORT 

OAV(E)Y 

DAvlpjS) 

DAVHOlSON 

DAVIE 


DAY 
DAYTON 

DALE 

DEANIE) 

DEARBORN 

DEARING 

DECKERJT) 

OEE 

DElElfllNG 

DEfljREST 

DEGRAFF 

DE  HAVEN 

DELAFIELD 

DALAN(E)Y 

DELANO 

DELL 

DELONG 

OEMING 

OEMPSEY 

DENHAM 

OENMAN 

OENNEn 

DENN|£)Y 

DENNING 

DENNIS 

DEN(N)ISON 

DENT 

DENTON 

OEPEW 

OEPUE 

DERBY 

DEVtAUX 

DEVERE!A]UX 

OEVOE 

DEW 

DEWEY 

DEWin 

DEWOLFlE) 

DEXTER 

DIBBLE 

DICKIE) 

DtCKENS 

OtCKERMAN 

OICKERSON 

DICKEY 

DICKINS 

DICKINSON 

DiCKMAN 

DICKSON 

OIEHL 

DIETRICH 

DIGG!E)S 

DIKE 

OlKEMAN 

DILL 

DILLARO 

OILLER 

DILLINGHAM 

DILLON 

DIMIMIICK 

DIMJMJOCK 

DINSMORE 

DIS8R0W 


DIX 


DODDlSl 

DODGE 

DOOSON 

DOE 

DOGGEn 

DOHERTY 

DOLE 


DONAHUE 

DONALD 

DONALDSON 

DONELSON 

DONNELL 

DONNELLY 

DONOHOE 

OONOHUE 

DONOVAN 

00(0)  LAN 

DOOLinLE 

DO  RE 

DOREMUS 

DORMAN 

DORR 

OORSET(T) 

DOTSON 

OOTV 

DOUD 

DOUGMERTY 

DOUGHTY 

00UGLAS4S) 

oouTHirrh 

DOVE 
DOW 

DOWD 

OOWELL 

OOWLING 

DOWNER 

DOWWQS 

DOWNING 

DOYLE 

DRAKE 

DRAPER 

DRESSER 

DREW 

DHEWHY 

ORINKWATER 

DRIVER 

DHUMMOND 

DRURY 

DRYOEN 

DUBOIS 

DUCKWORTH 

DUDLEY 

DUFF 

DUFFlELO 

DUFFY 

DUGiGlAN 

DUK&S) 

DULAWEIY 

DUMAS 

DUMONT 

DUNBAR 

DUNCAN 

DUNHAM 

DUN LAP 

DUNLOP 

DUNWE) 

DUNNING 

OUPRElE) 

OURAND 

DUFIANT 

DURFEE 

DURHAM 

DURKIN 

DUSTIN 

DunoN 

OUVALJy 

OWIGHT 

OWYER 

DYCKMAN 

DYE 

OYER 

OVKIEIMAN 
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EAMEflS 
EARUn 

earlIry 

EAST 

EASTMAN 

EASTON 

EASTWOOD 

EATON 

EBERHAR|D)T 

EBY 

ECCLES 

ECHOLS 

ECKLES 

EDDY 

EDEN 

EOES 

EDGAR 

EIDIGERTON 

EDMONDS 

EOMONlOlSON 

EDMONSTON 

EDMUNDS 

EDSON 

EDWARDS 

EGGLESTON 

ELDER 

ELDREO(G)E 

ELDRIDGE 

ELIOT 

ELKIWS) 

6LLEHY 

ELLINGTON 

ELLIOTIT) 

ELLIS 

ELLISON 

ELLSWORTH 

EIJLJWOOO 

ELMER 


ELY 

EMSREE 

EMBfllQY 

EMERS!)N 

EMERY 

EMMETIT) 

EMMONS 

ENOICOn 

ENGEL 

ENGUND 

EN6LE 

ENGLISH 

ENNIS 

ENOIS) 

ENSIGN 

EPPS 

ERSKtNE 

ESTABROOKfS) 

ESTES 

ETHERIDGE 

EUBANK 

EUSTACE 

EUSTIS 

EVANS 

EVERARD 

EVE  ROT 

EVERHART 

EVERnr 

EWEftS) 

EWING 

FAIR 

FAlRBANKlS) 

FAIRCHILO 


FAIRFAX 

FAIRFIELD 

FA(I)RlEY 

FALCONER 

FALES 

FANCHER 

FANNING 

FARMER 

FARNIHlAM 

FARNSWORTH 

FARNUM 

FAROUHAR 

FARR 

FARRAR 

FARRELL 

FARRlNGTON 

PARIS 

FARWELL 

FAULKNER 

FAUNCE 

FAUNTlEROY 

FAWCEn 

FAy 


feLl 

FELLOWS 
FELT 

FELTON 

FENN 

FENNER 

FENTON 

FENWICK 

FERGUSON 

FERNALO 

FERHELL 

FERRIS 

FESSENOEN 

FIELDING 

FlELDlSl 


FIFE 


FIWOlU 


■  LEY 


FISH 
FISHER 
FISKJE) 
FiTCH 

Fins 
f\n 

FIT7GERALD 

FITZHUGH 

FITZPATRlCK 

FLAGG 

FLANAGAN 

FLANDERS 

FLANIGAN 

FLEinSlOHER 

FLEM(M)ING 

FLETCHER 

FLINN 

FLINT 

FLOOD 

FLOURNOY 

FLOWERISl 

FLOYD 

FLYNN 

FOLEY 

FOLGER 

FOLKiS) 

FOUETlTI 

FOLSOM 

FONTAINE 

FOOTE 

FORBES 

FORCE 

FORD 

FOR(E)MAN 

FORREST 

FWRlSTER 

FORSYTH!  E) 

FORT(E) 

FOSS 

fOOLNR(S) 

FOUNTAIN 

FOWLER 

FOWIUKES 

FOX 

FOY 

FRAME 

FRANCE 

FRANCIS 

FRANKIE) 

F  rank!  IN 

FRANITIZ 

FRASER 

fRAZEE 

FRA2l!)ER 

FREAR 

FRED!E)RICK 

FREELANO 

FREEMAN 

FREER 

FREES!  El 

FRENCH 

FREY 

FRIEND 

FRIES!  E) 

FRlSBlE 

FRISBY 

FROST 

IW, 

FULCHER 

FULLER 

FULLERTON 

FULTON 

FUNlCjKlEl 

FUNKJE) 

FURMAN 

FYFE 

GAGE 

GAILLARD 

GAINES 

GALBRAlTH 

6ALBREATH 

GALE 

GALLAiG)HER 

GALU.E1 

GALLOWAY 

GALLUP 

GAMBLE 

GARBER 

GARD!l)NER 

GARFIELD 

GARLAND 

GARNER 

GARNETiT) 

GARRETT 

GARRISON 

GARTH 

GARVEY 

GARVIN 

GARY 

GASKINS 

GASTON 

GATES 

GA(U)LT 

GAY 

GAYLORD 

GEAR 

GEARY 

GEDNEY 


GEE 
GEER 

GENTRY 

GEORGE 

GERARD 

GERBER 

GERHAR(D)(ri 

GERMAN 

GERRY 

GIBBONIS) 

GIBBS 

GIBSON 

GIDDINGS 

GIFFORO 

GILBERT 

GiLCHfllSI 

GILEISI 

GILL 

GILLESPIE 

GILLETlTHEl 

giluiiAm 
gilOiE)S 
giuijman 

GILMER 

GILMORE 

GILMOUR 

GILPIN 

GILSON 

GIRARD 

GIVEN 

GLADDEN 

GLADIDJING 

GLASGOW 

GLASS 

GLAS(S)COCK 

GLEA50N 

GLEESON 

GLENIN) 

GLOVER 

GLYNN 

GOBLE 

GOODARD 

GODFREY 

GOFF(E) 

goloWg 

goldsborough 

goldsmith 

GOOCH 
GOOOALL 
GOODIE) 
GOODELL 

goodenough 
gdooinig) 
gooomJ^n 
goodrich 

GOlOlDWiN 

GOODYEAR 

GORDON 

GORE 

GORHAM 

GORTON 

GOSSlE) 

GOUGH 

GftLDLD 

GOULDING 

GOVER 

GOWER 

GRACE 

GRAHAM 

GRANGER 

GRANT 

GRAHAN 

GRAVES 

GRAY 

GRAYSON 

GREAR 

GREEU£)Y 

GREENlEl 

GREENHALGH 

GREENLEAF 

GREENLEE 

GREENOUGH 

GREENWELL 

GREENWOOD 

GREER 

GREGG 

GREGORY 

GRESHAM 

GREY 

GRIDLEV 

GRIER 

GRIFFEN 

GRIFFITH 

GRI6G(S) 

GRIGSBY 

GRIMES 

GRINDLE 

GRINNELL 

GRISWOLD 

GROS(S)E 

GROSVENOR 

GflOTE 

GROUT 

GROVE 

GROVE R 

GROVES 

GROW 

GRUBlBlE 

GRUBBiS) 

GRYMES 

GUIE}NT(H)Efl 

GUEST 

GUILD 

GUION 

6UUCK 

GUNN 

GUNNELL 

GURLEY 

GURNEY 

GUTHRIE 

GUY 

CWINN 

GWYNN 

GYLES 

HACKER 

MACK  En 

MADDEN 

HADDOCK 

HAOLEY 

HAlEiGER 

HAFtRNER 

HAGAN 

HAGEMANINI 

HACEN 

HAGERMANIN) 

HAGGARD 

HAGUE 

HAHN 

MAIGlHI 

HAINES 

HAIRlE) 

HAIRSTON 

HALE 

HALL 

HALUM 

MALLECK 

HALLENBECK 

HALLET(T) 

HALLEY 

HALLIDAY 

HALLOCK 

HALLOWELL 

HAISEY 

HALSTE)A}D 


HAMER 
HAMILL 
HAMILTON 

MAMLIN 
HAhVM) 

ham(mJel 

HAMMEH 

HAMMOND 

HAMPTON 

HANCE 

HANCOCK 

HAND 

MAN|0)LEY 

HANDY 

HANEY 

HANWRlS) 

HANKlWS) 

HANMER 

MANN 

HANNAJH) 

HANSEN 

HANSON 

HAR8AUGH 

HARDEN 

MARDIE 

HARDfOMAN 

HARDIN 

HARDING 

HARD  WICK)  E) 

HARDY 

HARE 

MARGf|lE)AVE!S) 

HARING 

HARKNESS 

HARUN 

HARLEY 

HARLOW 

HARMAN 

HARMER 

HARMON 

HARPER 

HARRIMAN 

HARRINGTON 

HARRIS 

HARRISON 

HAfllR)OLD 

HAFIT 

HARTLEY 

HARTSHORN!  El 

HARTWELL 

HARVEY 

HARWOOD 

HAsenoucK 

HASKELL 

HASKINlSl 

MASSAflO 

HASTINGS 

HATCH 

HATCHER 

MATCHEn 

HATFIELD 

HATHAWAY 

HAnON 

HAUS(E)MAN!N) 

HAUSER 
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MA  WES 
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hawkIns 
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HAWORTH 

HAWTHORNE 

HAY 

MAYDEN 
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HAYNES 

HAYWARD 

HAYWOOD 

HAZEN 

HAZIZ)ARD 
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HEAD LEY 

HEAlD 
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HEATH 
HEATON 
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HEBE  AT 
HEDGEIS) 
HEDRICK 
HEF(nNER 
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HELLER 
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HENIpJLEY 
MENDHICKJS 
HENDRIX 
HENKEL 
HENNING 
HENRY 
HENSLEY 
HEPBURN 
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HERRICK 
HERIRIING 
HEttRlNGTON 
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HEFISEY 
HERSHEV 
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HEWES 
HEWETT 
HEWin 
HEWLETT 

heyman 

HEYWOOD 
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hibbaro 

HI6BERT 
HICKEY 

HICKMAN 

HICkOK 

HICKS 

HiGDON 

HIGGINBOTHAM 

HIGGINS 

HIGHLAND 

HIGHT 

HIGLEY 

HILDRETH 

HILIIARD 
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HILLMAN 

HILUS) 

HILLYER 

HILTON 

HINIQKLEY 

HINDIS) 

HINElS} 

HINKLE 

HI  N  MAN 

HINTON 

MITCH 

HITCHCOCK 

MITE 

MOAG 

HOAGLAND 

HOARIB 


MOBART 

HO  BBS 
H0B50N 

HOCM 
HOOGElS) 

hoockIns 

HODGSON 

HOFF 

HOF(FlMAN(W 

HOGA^ 

HOGG 

MOGiWt 

MOLBflOOK 

HOLCOMBlEl 

HOLOEN 

HOLDER 

HOLLAND 

HOUENBECK 

HOIUEIY 

MOlllDAY 

MOUINIGJSHEAD 

HOLLINGSWQHTH 

HOLLIS 

HOLLISTER 

HOLLOWAY 

HOLLOWELl 

HOLMAN 

HOLMES 

HOLT 

HOLTON 

HOLYOKE 

HOMER 
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HOOK 

HOOKER 
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HOPKINS 
HOPPER 
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ORR 

KEATING 

LEIGH 
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MICHAEL 
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LEIGHTON 

KEELER 
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MICKLE 
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KtEL(E|Y 
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MIODLETON 

OSGOOD 
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MILES 
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KEtNtY 
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MILLARD 
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MILLER 
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MILLIKEN 
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KEISER 
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MILLS 

PACK 

KEITH 
KELLER 
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MARBuRy 

MIINER 
MILTON 

PACKARD 
PACKER 

KELHEIY 
KELLOGG 

LEONARD 
LEROUX 

MARCH 
MARCHANT 

MINER 
MINOR 

PADDOCK 

PADGETT 

KELSEY 

L  ROY 

MARCV 

MINTER 
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KELSO 

L  SLEY 
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PAIGE 
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L  SLIE 
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NOBLE 
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MCNUTT 
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POLLEY 
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LAUER 

MiAICLAREN 

MCQUEEN 

NOTTINGHAM 

POLLOCK 

JENNIEIY 

LAUGHTON 

miaiclaughlin 

MCSWEENEY 

NOWELL 

POMEROY 
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LAVENDER 

MMlCLEAN 

MCVAY 

NOYES 

POND 
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LAWlEfl 

WAjCLEOD 

MCVEY 

NUGENT 

POOLIEJ 

POOWP 

JESSUP 

LAWlOfl 

Hi'AICMAHON 

MCVICKAR 

NUNIN) 

Nurt 

JEH 

LAWRENCE 

MiA)CMANUS 

MCVICKER 

POPE 

JEWELL 

LAWSON 
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MEACHAM 

NYE 
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MIAlCMULLEN 

MEAO(El 

OBRIAN 

POSEY 

JOBtE) 

LAWTON 
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LAWYER 
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MACON 

MEANS 

OCONNOR 

POnER 
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LAY 

MEARS 

OHAIR 
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MEEKER 

OHARA 
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MEERS 
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MADDUX 

MELIN 
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LEATHERMAN 

MADER 

MELLON 

PRENTISlSl 
PRESCOTT 

JOYCE 

LEATHERS 

MADISON 

MELLOR 

DATES 

JOVNER 

LEAVER 

MAGEE 

MELTON 

ODELl 

PRESTON 

JUDO 

lEAVin 

MAGILL 

MELVILLE 

OGDEN 

PRETTYMAN 
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MAGOON 

MELVIN 
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SPEER 
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VALENTINE 

PflOSSER 
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SPELJL)MAN 
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PROUTlYl 
PRUETT 

RIEHM 

SPENCE 

TAFI 

VANBlEIUREN 

S'^l 

SCHAIEIFIFIEK 

SIOHELL 

SCHENICJK 

SIpHEHER 

SCHMIOIT) 

SPENCER 

TAGGARt 

VANCAMP 

PRUin 

RIGBY 

SPENGLER 

TAIT 

VANCE 

PRYOR 

RIGGS 

SPERRY 

lALBOTIT) 

talcott 

VANDERBILT 

PUGM 

RIGHTER 

SPICE  R 

VANO(E)USEN 
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PULLEN 

RILEY 

SPIER!Sl 
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SPQFFORO 
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support  groups  is  new  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Carolyn  writes,  and  the  need  for  them  is 
great.  In  October  she  had  a  reunion  breakfast 
with  Linda  Schwartz,  who  hves  in  Spain, 
and  Gary  Babcock  '72,  who  lives  in  the  Bay 
area.  "We  reminisced  about  our  days  togeth- 
er in  Diman  House  the  first  year  it  was  an  ex- 
perimental coed  dorm." 


previewing  system  for  music  and  video  retail 
stores.  Dick  and  Karen  live  in  New  York  City. 
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Jean  Braucher  and  David  Wohl  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Emma  Rachel  Braucher 
Wohl  on  Sept.  24.  Robert  is  3.  Jean  has  re- 
turned to  her  position  as  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  after  spending 
a  year  as  a  visiting  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  David  has  resumed 
work  as  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Develop- 
ment Fund,  a  non-profit  agency  that  provides 
loans  for  low-income  housing  construction, 
after  a  year  as  vice  president  for  housing  at 
the  Texas  Development  Institute.  They  live  in 
Cincinnati. 

Claire  L.  Rabinow,  Boston,  is  a  systems 
architect  at  Lotus  Development  Corporation. 
In  her  spare  time  she  is  an  amateur  competi- 
tive ballroom  dancer.  One  of  her  teachers  is 
Suzanne  Hamby  "71 . 

Mollie  Sandock  is  a  tenured  professor  of 
English  at  Valparaiso  University.  She  and  her 
husband,  James  A.  Brokaw  II,  live  in  the  In- 
diana Dunes.  Mollie  is  not  anticipating  at- 
tending the  20th  reunion,  but  she  would  like 
to  hear  from  old  friends  at  125  Ogden  Dunes, 
Portage,  Ind.  46368. 
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Donald  R.  Hunt  and  his  wife,  Susan, 
bought  sixty-acre  Ledgemere  Farm  in  Castle- 
ton,  Vt.,  two  years  ago.  Last  summer  they 
built  A  twelve-stall  horse  barn,  and  are  now 
accepting  boarders.  Don  is  still  involved  in 
executive  search  recruiting.  Their  son,  To- 
pher,  is  4. 
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Dr.  Nora  Burgess  i^ll  M.D.)  and  Robert 
P.  Liburdy  75  Ph.D.  live  in  Tiburon,  Calif. 
Nora  is  assistant  chief,  department  of  cardio- 
vascular surgery,  at  Kaiser  Permanente  Med- 
ical Center  in  San  Francisco,  and  Robert  is  di- 
rector of  the  bioelectromagnetic  research 
laboratory  at  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory. 
He  recently  received  an  NIH  grant  award. 
Friends  are  welcome  to  look  them  up. 

Faye  V.  Harrison,  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  recently 
published  Decolonizing  Anthropwiogy.  She  is 
currently  writing  a  political  ethnography  of  a 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  locality.  She  lives  in 
Knoxville. 

Art  Italo  is  a  group  manager  for  the  exec- 
utive recruiting  firm  Search  Atlanta,  Inc.  He 
lives  in  Kennesaw,  Ga. 

Dick  Wingate  and  his  wife,  Karen,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Rachael  Anna  on  April 
12.  Dick  has  a  music  industry  manage- 
ment/consulting company  and  is  helping  to 
launch  Intouch,  an  interactive  multimedia 
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■  Ed  Frongillo  completed  his  Ph.D.  in 
biometry  and  has  been  re-appointed  as  a  se- 
nior research  associate  and  director  of  com- 
puting and  statistical  consulting  for  Cornell 
University's  College  of  Human  Ecology  and 
Division  of  Nutritional  Sciences.  He  has  two 
sons,  Dominic  and  Rafael,  and  lives  in  Brook- 
tondale,  N.Y. 

Ken  Lury  and  his  wife,  Susanne,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Alyssa  Toby  on  Aug.  27. 
Rebecca  is  Alyssa's  older  sister.  The  family 
lives  in  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Dr.  Cheryl  Soled  Reid,  Marlton,  N.J.,  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics at  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Medical 
School,  Camden,  N.J.  She  is  anticipating  an 
appointment  in  obstetrics  and  work  with 
three  genetic  counselors  in  a  comprehensive 
genetics  unit  serving  all  types  of  patients. 

Dr.  Virginia  Sauer  and  her  husband,  John 
Basos,  announce  the  birth  of  Michael  Alexan- 
der on  Aug.  25.  They  live  in  Concord,  Calif. 
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Rick  Fleeter  ('80  Ph.D.)  is  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  AeroAstro,  an 
aerospace  concern  in  Herndon,  Va.  While  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  manufacturing 
miniature  satellites,  he  still  finds  time  to  bi- 
cycle, swim,  and  study  Japanese.  Rick  lives 
in  Reston,  Va. 

Tamara  Hauck  is  vice  president  of  market- 
ing and  merchandise  for  Pleasant  Company. 
She  and  her  husband,  Todd  Jerred,  live  at  5675 
North  Lake  Rd.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.  53066. 

John  Igoe  and  his  wife,  Regina  Champlin 
Igoe,  announce  the  birth  of  Olivia  Katlvnn  on 
June  12.  Michael  is  12.  Friends  are  welcome 
to  visit  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla,,  this  winter. 

Elaine  M.  Lustig  is  a  member  of  the  in- 
house  legal  staff  of  GTE  California  in  Thou- 
sand Oaks,  Calif.  She  lives  in  Santa  Monica. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  May  writes  that  "on  my  birth- 
day, Jan.  27,  in  1991,  mv  wife,  Susan  Warren, 
presented  me  with  Julian  Issac  May.  In  addi- 
tion, I've  been  promoted  to  associate  professor 
of  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
Medical  Center  so  that  I  can  afford  him." 
Paul  and  Susan  live  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

Dr.  Donna  Keiran  Morgan  is  chief  of  pedi- 
atrics and  physician-in-charge  of  the  West 
Raleigh  Medical  Office,  part  of  the  Southeast 
Permanente  Medical  Group.  Her  husband, 
Paul,  is  a  systems  manager  at  Glaxo.  Jennifer 
is  7,  and  Jeffrey  is  4.  They  live  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Peter  Nelson  and  Joyce  Nelson  announce 
the  birth  of  Aaron  James  Nelson  on  Jan.  21 . 
Ian  is  4.  They  live  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Steven  S.  Peters  and  Nicolette  Jones  Pe- 
ters '77  announce  the  birth  of  Alexander 
Westbrook  Peters  in  September.  Thev  live  in 
Plainsboro,  N.J. 

Michelle  A.  Proulx  and  Charles  T.  Con- 
nell  '75  announce  the  birth  of  Daniel  in  Au- 
gust. Thev  live  in  Darien,  Conn. 

Robin  L.  Sandenburgh  and  her  husband. 


Don  Greenberg,  announce  the  birth  of  Eliza- 
beth Tuli  on  Sept.  4  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe. 
Jamie  Mara,  born  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  is  2. 
Robin  is  on  a  long  maternity  leave  as  vice 
president  in  the  San  Francisco  office  of  ICE 
International,  an  environmental  consulting 
firm. 

Richard  J.  Starzak  and  his  wife,  Claudia, 
announce  the  birth  of  Nikolai  on  April  22. 
They  live  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Dennis  Bernstein  has  rejoined  "academic 
life  and  cold  weather"  by  becoming  an  asso- 
ciate professor  with  the  department  of 
aerospace  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor.  Since  1984,  he  had 
been  employed  by  Harris  Corporation  in 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  "where  we  could  watch 
shuttle  launches  from  our  backyard."  Dennis 
and  his  wife,  Susan  Kolovson,  have  two 
boys:  Sam,  6,  and  Jason,  3. 

Seth  Jackson  married  Etsuko  Yakushiji 
('81,  '83  A.M.,  International  Christian  Univer- 
sity, Tokyo)  on  March  23.  The  couple  lives  in 
Van  Nuvs,  Calif.,  where  Seth  is  studying 
songwriting  at  the  Grove  School  of  Music. 

Andrea  S.  Levere  writes  that  her  second 
child,  Julia,  was  bom  last  Thanksgiving.  Alex 
is  3.  For  the  past  eight  years  Andrea  has  been 
working  for  the  National  Development 
Council,  a  non-profit  organization  specializ- 
ing in  financing  economic  development  pro- 
jects. She  li\es  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Maureen  Murphy  Leydon  and  her  hus- 
band, Joe,  announce  the  birth  of  Michael  in 
February  1990.  Maureen  is  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  underwriting  at  New  England  Life  in 
Boston.  They  live  in  Maiden,  Mass. 

Roland  E.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  and  his  wife. 
Colleen,  are  both  senior  software  engineers 
with  the  Raytheon  Missile  Systems  Division. 
They  live  with  their  son,  Roland  III,  1,  in 
Windham,  \.H. 

Amy  Nathan  and  Howard  Eineman  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Nicholas  Lowell  Fineman 
on  Oct.  4.  Meredith  is  4.  Amy  is  a  lawyer  in 
the  Washington,  D.C,  office  of  Mayer, 
Brown  &  Piatt  and  specializes  in  legislative 
issues.  Howard  is  chief  political  correspon- 
dent for  Nra'swffk.  Thev  live  in  Washington, 
DC. 

William  E.  Renahan  married  Fairlie 
McLean  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  They  live  in 
West  Bloomfield,  Minn.,  where  William  is 
working  as  senior  staff  investigator  at  Henry 
Ford  Hospital /Henry  Ford  Research  Institute. 

Lorraine  S.  Ricard  married  Charles  Alfred 
('76,  '78  M.B.A.,  RPI)  in  September  1990. 
Many  Brown  friends  attended,  including 
Janice  Tatarka,  who  was  maid  of  honor. 
Lorraine  is  an  engineering  manager  at  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation,  Nashua,  N.H.,  and 
Charlie  is  a  software  engineer  at  Access 
Technology  in  Natick,  Mass.  They  live  in 
Nashua. 

Kristin  Siegesmund  and  Daniel  Sprague 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Kath- 
leen Ann  Sprague.  Kristin  works  for  Legal 
Aid  in  the  area  of  disability  law.  She  and  her 
family  live  in  Minneapolis. 
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Wilton.  CT  06897 
R)  203  762-7947 

Teri  A.  Williams  '79 
2  3  West  88th  Street,  «4R 
New  York,  NY  10024 
R)  212  580-9887 
B(  212  799-6006 
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Brown  Club 
Presidents 

Arizona 

PHOENIX 

presUenl 

Dr,  Michael  J.  O'Neil  '73 

418  East  Eric  Drive 

Tempe,  AZ  85282 

R)  602  968-4191 

Bl  502  967-4441 

California 

LOS  ANGELES 

prt'ihienl 

Joel  A,  Cassel  '62 

Jefter.  Mangels,  Butler,  &■ 

Marmaro 

2121  Avenue  ot  the  Stars, 

10th  Floor 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90067- 

5010 

R)  818  784-0229 

B)  310201-3535 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

pn-Mjt-iu 
TBA 

SAN  DIEGO 

president 

James  W.  Tomes  '90 

Tomes,  Van  Rickley,  and 

Associates 

4901  Morena  Boulevard, 

Suite  126 

San  Diego,  CA  921  17 

R)  619  688-0099 

B|  619  274-2905 

SANTA  BARBARA 

contiic!  person 

Chris  Brainard  *48 

233  Middle  Road 

Santa  Barbara,  CA  93108 

Rl  805  969-4410 

B)  805  969-1  1  33 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

president 

Peter  F,  Keating  '66 

Paine  Webber,  Inc, 

100  Calitornia  Street, 

Suite  400 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 

Bl  415  362-8000 


conliKt  person 

Roderick  Leong  '70 

R.  Leong  and  Associates 

742  I  5th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA94118 

R|  415  221-8980 

B)  415  386-2112 

Canada 

ONTARIO 

president 

John  M.  Freeman  '65 

4950  YongeSt,,  Stc.2310 

North  York,  ON  M2N6K 1 , 

Canada 

R)  416  925-9561 

Bl  416  733-3400 

Colorado 

DENVER 

president 
Eugene  Kay  '59 
3930  Holly 
Denver,  CO  80207 
R|  303  399-1977 
Bl  303  399-3930 

Connecticut 

CENTRAL  CONNECTICUT 

co-presideitts 
Edwin  Nicholson  '60 
25  Country  Club  Drive 
Manchester,  CT  06040 
R/B)  203  643-4331 

James  Goldman  '85 
Tucker,  Anthony,  Inc. 
One  Corporate  Center 
Hartford,  CT  06103 
Rl  203  232-0790 
Bl  203  241-8600 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY 

ccprestdents 
Charles  T.  Conncll  '75 
15  Hightield  Lane 
Darien,  CT  06820 
R)  203  655-4762 
B)212223-5170 

Terri  Alpen  '85 

104  North  Street.  Apt.  102 

Stamtord.  CT  06902 

R)  203  327-6853 

B|  203  853-2000 

Delaware 

president 

Arthur  Green  '49 
2104  Dunhill  Drive 
Wilmington,  DE  19810 
R|  302  475-2363 


Washington,  DC 

president 

Mary  Fasenmyer 

Robinson  '76 

4  302  Locust  Lane 

Bethesda,  MD  20815-2522 

Club)  301  564-5620 

R)  301  229-3149 

B)  202  244-0842 

Florida 

DADE  AND  BROWARD 
COUNTIES  (MIAMI) 

president 

Alison  W.  Lehr  '79 

521  5  Pinetree  Drive 

Miami  Beach,  FL  33140 

R)  305  868-4401 

B|  305  572-5131 

NORTH  FLORIDA 
(JACKSONVILLE) 

president 

Dr.  Jack  E.  Giddmgs  '57 

P.O.  Box  2  3678 

Jacksonville,  FL  32217 

R)  904  268-8754 

B|  904  725-0200 

PALM  BEACH  COUNTY 

president 

Arnie  Berman  '72 

13843  Ishnala  Circle 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL 

33414 

R/Bl  407  835-8500 

SARASOTA-BRADENTON 

president 

Ross  DeMatteo  11  '35 
6408  Wood  Owl  Circle 
Bradenton,  FL  34210 
Rl  813  755-0878 

SOUTHWEST  (NAPLESI 

president 

C.  Lodge  McKec  '69 

5  3  Broad  Avenue.  South 

Naples,  FL  33940 

R|  813  261-0053 

B)  813  263-0400 

TAMPA  BAY 

president 

Susan  Clarendon  '77 
3055  Wister  Circle 
Valrico,  FL  33594 
Rl  813  651-9436 


Georgia 

ATLANTA 

president 
Roger  Key  '78 
400  Ridgecrest  Road 
Atlanta,  GA  30307 
R|  404  378-8251 
B)  404  266-5378 

eontaet  person 
Elizabeth  N.  Mohr  '61 
3240  Pinestream  Road,  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30327 
Rl  404  262-7269 
B)  404  898-1  165 

Hawaii 

president 

Beverly  A.Tomiyasu 

Taira  '83 

21 1 1 -A  Fern  Street 

Honolulu,  HI  96826 

Rl  808  942-1568 

Illinois 

CHICAGO 

president 

Gillian  Leonard  '88 
940  West  Erie,  #5 
Chicago,  IL  60622 
R)  312  226-5521 
B)  312  836-7158 

Indiana 

president 

Richard  Teller  '65 

5699  North  Central  Avenue 

Indianapolis.  IN  45220 

R)  317  251-3392 

B)  317  844-7451 

Kentucky 

president 

Wes  Johnson,  Jr.  '86 
2353  Winston  Avenue 
Louisville.  KY  40205 
R)  502  458-3247 
B)  502  776-2481 

Maryland 

BALTIMORE 

eontaet  person 

Sara  Slatt  '83 

618  South  Hanover 

Street,  #2 

Baltimore,  MD  21230 

R|  301  962-1168 


Massachusetts 

BOSTON 

eo-prestdettts 

Laura  Oot  '84 

285  Beacon  Street,  Apt.  IB 

Boston,  MA  021  16 

R)  617  265-6148 

B)  617951-5493 

John  Kautmann  '63 
8  Commonwealth  Park 
Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02181 
R)  617  235-1  175 
Bl  617  542-8535 

CAPE  COD 

president 

Robert  Rice  '57 

159  Parker  Road 

West  Barnstable,  MA 

02558 

R)  508  352-4065 

B)  800  444-7949 

WORCESTER 

president 

Robert  Achorn  '43 
41  Johnson  Rtiad 
Sutton,  MA  01590 
Rl  508  234-5285 

Michigan 

prestdetu 

John  Peracchio  '82 

393  Lakeland 

Grossc  Pointe.  MI  48230 

Rl  313  882-7060 

Bl  313  885-4424 

Minnesota 

president 

Joyce  Weinberg  '85 

2925  Dean  Parkway.  #712 

Minneapolis,  MN  55416 

R|  512  922-6289 

B|  612  540-2311 

contact  person 

Howard  1.  McMillan  11  '81 
1275  Lyman  Avenue 
Wayzata,  MN  55391 
R)  612  476-8626 
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Missouri 

KANSAS  CITY 

ccnlMl  person 
Robert  Brown  '51 
833  Wcsi  59ih  Terrace 
Kansas  City,  MO  641 13 
R)  816  333-7572 

ST.  LOUIS 

presiiient 

Jane  Friedrich  '81 
7410  Oxford  Drive 
Si.  Louis.  MO  63105 
R)  314  862-9311 

New  Hampshire 

presiJeni 

Bruce  H.  Bales  '61 
Cedar  Point  Road 
P.O.  Box  656 
Durham.  NH  03824 
R)  503  742-1977 
B)  603  626-7200 

New  Jersey 

CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY 

prCihiK'iil 

C.  Bernard  Worley  '48 
63  Willow  Run  Lane 
Belle  Mead.  NJ  08502 
R)  201  359-3544 
B)201  359-3653 

SUBURBAN  NEW  JERSEY 

presiJoil 

Rebekah  Hill  Eckstein  '60 

19  Colonial  Way 

Short  Hills.  NJ  07078 

R)  201  376-2646 

B)  201  273-9121 

MONMOUTH 

prcsidcnl 

Mark  R.  Aikens  '81 

6  Muncy  Drive 

West  Long  Branch,  NJ 

07764 

R)  201  222-8018 

B)  201  922-9500 

NORTHEASTERN 

co-prt'skienis 

Carole  '64  &  Len  Ronnie. 

Jr.  '63 

1 1  Algonquin  Trail 

Saddle  River,  NJ  07458 

R)  201  825-1870 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  COUNCIL 

ptVShiCIJl 

Richard  A,  Nurse  '61 
3031  Cypress  Court 
S.  Brunswick.  NJ  08852 
R)  201  274-0824 
B)  201  932-7067 


New  York 

BUFFALO 

conttK!  pcrscn 
Roger  B-  Simon  '61 
11  Huxley  Drive 
Snyder.  NY  14226 
Rl  716  839-3300 
B)  716  856-5400 

LONG  ISLAND 

a-'uwa  person 

A.  Thomas  Levin  '64 

95  Bulson  Road 

Rockville  Centre,  NY 

11570 

R)  516  678-4373 

B)  516  741-6565 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

president 

Oliver  D.  Cromwell  '72 
Bentley  Associates  L.P. 
1251  Avenue  ol  the 
Americas.  42nd  Fl. 
New  York,  NY  10020 
R)  914  337-1578 
8)212  827-5800 

ccnlaet  person 

Stephanie  Sanchez  '90 

do  Sumner  Rider 

355  Lexington  Avenue. 

17th  Fl. 

New  York.  NY  10017-6603 

B)  212  661-1210 

NORTHEASTERN  (ALBANY) 

president 

Robert  L,  Warsh  '51 
389  Loudunville  Road 
Loudonville.  NY  12211 
R)  518  436-8192 
B)  518  449-2744 

WESTCHESTER 

presideiu 

Jay  Fidler  '43 
23  Churchill  Road 
Rye  Brook.  NY  10575 
R|  914  939-3185 
B)  212  869-4330 

North  Carolina 

RALEiGH/DURHAM 

president 

Phil  Marsosudiro  '90 

4100  Five  Oaks  Drive.  #14 

Durham.  NC  27707 

R)  919  490-6091 

B)  919  968-9900 

Ohio 

CINCINNATI 

eontael  person 
Jenniler  Mack  '87 
1124  Carney  #2 A 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
R)  513  651-3414 
B)  513  983-8487 


CLEVELAND 
(NORTHEASTERN  OHIO) 

president 

Jonathan  Speed  '84 

3622  Gridley  Road 

Shaker  Heights,  OH  44126 

R)  216  752-0021 

B)  216751-5557 

Oregon 

prestdent 

Christopher  Beck  '85 
610  NW  22nd  Street 
Portland,  OR  97210 
R)  503  274-1517 
B)  503  228-6620 

Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA 

president 

William  Morrow  '65 
222  Woods  Road 
Glenside,  PA  19038 
R)  215  885-6195 
B)  215  272-3650 

PITTSBURGH 

contact  person 
Arlie  Nogay  '81 
6051  Gralton  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15206 
R)  412  661-8658 
B)  412  288-4594 

Rhode  Island 

KENT  COUNTY 
ALUMNAE  CLUB 

president 
Peg  Dolan  '39 
121  Canna  Street 
Warwick.  Rl  02888 
R)  401  463-9596 

NEWPORT  COUNTY 

president 

Kenneth  A  Kiirze  '58 
29  Reardon  Drive 
Middlelown.  Rl  02840 
Rl  401  846-3882 

PEMBROKE  CLUB  OF 
PROVIDENCE 

president 

Dorothy  H.  Testa  '62 
Brown  University 
Admission  Office 
Box  1876 

Providence.  Rl  02912 
B)  401  863-7930 

RHODE  ISLAND  BROWN  CLUB 

president 

Edgar  B,  Thomsen.  Jr.  '73 

E.B.  Thomsen.  Inc. 

141  Narraganselt  Park  Drive 

Rumford.  Rl  02916 

R)  401  438-0069 

B)  401  431-2190 


SOUTH  COUNTY 

president 

James  P  Wilson  '76 

63  Cindyann  Drive 

East  Greenwich.  RT  02852 

R)  401  884-8154 

B)  401  596-0117 

Tennessee 

MEMPHIS 

president 

Nathan  A,  Bicks  '78 
427  Meadvale 
Memphis.  TN  38119 
R)  901  761-1195 
B)  901  523-2311 

NASHVILLE 

president 

Robert  H.  Tosh.  Jr.  '79 
1608A  Linden  Avenue 
Nashville.  TN  37212 
R)  615  298-51  17 
B)  615  885-0142 

Texas 

DALLAS 

president 

Doug  Nogami  '78 
4304  Jenny  Lane 
Garland.  TX  75042 
R)  214  943-3105 
B)  214690-2155 

HOUSTON 

president 

Barbara  A,  Sunderland  '77 

21  Briar  Hollow  Lake. 

Suite  508 

Houston.  TX  77027 

R)  713  840-0828 

SAN  ANTONIO 

president 

Dr.  Steven  Kaller  '74 

South  Texas  Oncology  6- 

Hematology 

7940  Floyd  Curl  Drive 

San  Antonio.  TX78212 

Bl  512  697-9885 

Utah 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

president 

Thomas  T.  Billings  '73 

1436  Harvard  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84105 

Rl  801  583-8513 

B)  801  532-3333 

Virginia 

NORFOLK 

contact  person 
.Andrew  S.  Fine  '59 
5101  Cleveland  Street 
Virginia  Beach.  VA  23462 
R)  804  428-5523 
B)  804  490-4545 
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1992  Reunion 
Activities  Chairs 

1932  WOMEN 

Kaiherine  Jackson 
Pier  Village.  Apt.  3C 
20  Narraganselt  Avenue 
Narraganselt.  Rl  02882 
Rl  401  789-7749 

1932  MEN 

Ricliard  Hurley.  Jr. 

641  Hospital  Trust  Building 

Providence.  Rl  02903 

R)  401  434-2326 

B)401  421-7210 

1937  WOMEN 

Elizabeth  Smart 
76  Grandview  Avenue 
Lincoln,  Rl  02865 
R)401  723-1790 
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Margery  Shepard 
2 1  Cornell  Avenue 
Warwick,  Rl  02888 
R)  401  781-9592 

Gala  Jennings 
185  Manville  Hill  Road, 
Apt.  203 

Cumberland.  Rl  02864 
Rl  401  658-1428 

1937  MEN 

Martin  Tarpy 
50  Pequot  Road 
Pawtuckei.  Rl  02861 
R)  401  726-4112 
B|  401  725-1280 

1942 

Dorothy  Friar 
P.O.  Box  252 

Westport  Point.  MA  02791 
R)  508  636-3000 


1947 

Anne  Wright 
60  Sea  View  Avenue 
Wakefield.  Rl  02879 
R)  401  783-8895 
B)  401  884-0264 
Rev.  Alan  P.  Maynard 
12  Bayou  Drive 
Greenville.  Rl  02828 
Rl  401  949-0977 

19S2 

Edward  J,  Barry.  Jr. 

P.O.  Box  1553 

Charlcstinvn.  Rl 

02813-0908 

R)  401  364-0823 

1957 

Susan  Sauer 
508  Carlton  Road 
Wyckoff.NJ  07481 
R)  201  652-9165 


RICHMOND 

contact  person 
Beth  Goldman  '88 
3606  East  Broad  Street 
Richmond.  VA  23223 
Rl  804  226-7033 
B)  804  649-1861 

WILLIAMSBURG 
(S.  VIRGINIA) 

contact  person 
Carol  Ten  Broeck  '59 
14  Bray  Wood 
Williamsburg,  VA  23185 
R)  804  220-2237 

Washington 

president 

Kent  R.  Lundgren  '82 
9273  Fauntleroy 
Seattle,  WA  98136 
R)  206  935-7587 

Foreign  Clubs 

HONG  KONG 

president 

Chetan-Dhruv  Bhandari  '90 

Landerbank 

31/F  Bank  ol  America 

Tower 

12  Harcourt  Road 

Central  Hong  Kong 

LONDON 

president 

Nancy  Turck  '68 

c/o  Fulbright  £r  Jaworski 

2  St.  James  Place 

London.  SWIAINP 

England 

B)  44  71  629-1207 

PARIS 

president 

Peter  F.  Kenton  '49 
16  Rue  Puteaux 
75017  Paris,  France 
B)  42-94-2059 

SEOUL 

president 

Dr.  Young  Ku  Yoon  '57 

Korea  Advanced  Institute 

of  Sci/Tech 

Cheong  Ryang 

POBox  150 

Seoul  130-650 

South  Korea 

SINGAPORE 

president 

Ellas  A.N.  Hakam  '56 

National  University  of 

Singapore 

Kent  Ridge  05 11 

Singapore 

R)  65-13-472-8921 

B)  65-13-772-3174 


TOKYO 

president 

Pamela  Burton  '89 

Sunshine  Building,  «  307 

1-17-13  Sakai 

Musashino-Shi 

Tokyo,  1 80  Japan 

R/B)  042-255-2649 


Student 

Alumni 

Activities 

CHAIR 

Robert  J.  Samors  '81 
425  Greenbrier  Drive 
Silver  Spring.  MD  20910 
R)    301  585-1307 
Bl    202  778-1038 

RHODE  ISLAND  CONTAC 

Evan  R.  West  '45 
22  Drowne  Parkway 
Rumford,  Rl  02916 
R)  401  434-1762 

BOSTON  AREA  CONTAO 

Molly  Starkweather  'M 
122  Dasis  Avenue.  ApL2 
Broukline.  MA  02146 
Rl   617  277-5632 
B)   617  789-2971 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CONTAa 

Thomas  Ttiwers  '88 
120  East  34th  Street, 
Apt.  I2L 

New  York.  NY  10016 
Rl  212  679-8049 
B)  212  916-1863 

MID-ATLANTIC  CONTAO 

Leah  H.  Gurowitz  '83 

3133  Conneclicul  AveDK, 

NW 

Washington,  DC  20CI0J 

R)   202  328-3133 

Bl    202  225-5731 

SOUTHEAST  CONTAO 

Alice  Wheelwright  '81 
352  Lolton  Road 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
Bl  404  676-7947 

UNDERGRADUATE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Peter  S.  Reinke  '94 
Brown  University 
Box  401  5 

Providence.  Rl  02912 
R)  401  863-5474 
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1962 

Len  J.  Charney 

411  West  End  Avenue, 

Apt.  12A 

New  York.  NY  10024 

R)  212  595-9222 

B)  212  599-1910 

Alan  J.  Grace 
120  Longfelfow  Road 
Sudburv.  MA  01776 
Rl  508  443-9844 
Bl  617  345-0770 
Emily  MacKenzie 
38  Enrico  Road 
Bolton.  CT  06043 
R)  203  649-4753 
B)  203  875-7777 

19S7 

Carolyn  VanDam 
33  Fearing  Road 
Hingham.  MA  02043 
Rl  617  749-1474 
B)  617  749-1658 


John  T.  Barrett.  Jr. 
1 30  Lloyd  Avenue 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
R)  401  751-6036 
Bl  617  574-8562 

1972 

Donald  L.  Stanford 
51  Dryden  Avenue 
Pawtucket,  Rl  02860-5720 
R)401  723-1471 
Bl  401  273-7700 

1977 

Ann  M.  Galligan 
1 5  Cole  Avenue 
Providence.  Rl  02906 
Rl  401  751-2353 
B)  617  437-3439 


Gerald  L.  Massa 
8  Wood  Street 
Rehoboth.  MA  02769 
Rl  617  336-3747 
Bl  617  849-6300 

1982 

William  R.  Chainpaignt 
126  West  75th  Street  Apl* 
New  York.  N-Y  10023 
Rl  212  496-7318 
B)  201  812-8662 

1987 

Trinita  E.  Brown 

U.S.  House  of 

Representatives 

417  Cannon  House  Bull** 

Washington.  DC  20515 

B)  202  225-3436 
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National 
Alumni  Schools 
Program 
Executive 
Committee 

CHAIR 

Thcinw.  B.  J.uiib  '7! 
547  Ofcidt'lllal  Avfnuc 
San  Maico,  CA  94402 
Rl  415  J48-7675 
m  415  527-4200 

HEAD  MINORITY 
COORDINATOR 

I.cslii-  F,  Brown  '85 
225(1  6411l  Avi-nni- 
OakUinil,  CA  94605 
R)  510  (i!2-5?02 

Regional  Directors 

MASSACHUSETTS,  VERMONT, 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MAINE 

Jolni  1-,  Soja   ()(> 
2  Winicrbt'rry  Drive 
Wilbraham,  MA  01095 
Rl  415  595-6410 
Bl  413  543-3820 

CONNECTICUT, 
RHODE  ISLAND 

Charles  T,  r  ciiim-ll  '75 
15  Hishlli-ld  Lane 
Daricn.  CT  06820 
Rl  203  655-4762 
B)212223-5170 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

Philip  M   ll.ihii  64 
500  hasl  S5lh  Slrccl,  15-H 
New  York,  NV    10028 
Rl  212  535-6917 
B)  212  573-7854 


NEW  JERSEY, 

PENNSYLVANIA,  DELAWARE, 
PUERTO  RICO 

lanrt'ii  Kiihliii   7" 
18  Clinton  Avcniit- 
Mapk-wooil.  N.I   07040 
Rl  201  763-7965 
B)  212  416-2749 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE, 
AFRICA,  MIDDLE  EAST 

Jill  Slainlonh   09 
Via  Borghello  1 
20122,  Milano,  Italy 
H)  011-39-2-760-00685 

INDIAN  SUB-CONTINENT, 
FAR  EAST,  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Gary  C.C.  Chens  '**' 

4-10-1  3  Yakumo 

Meguro-Ku 

Tokyo  1 52  Japan 

R)  011-81-03-3718-4251 

Bl  011-81-03-3797-8746 

CENTRAL  &  SOUTH 
AMERICA,CANADA, 
THE  CARIBBEAN 

Jtthn  M.  Freeman  '65 

45  Lonsdale  Road 

Toronlo.  ON   M4V  1W4, 

Canada 

Rl  415  925-9561 

B|  415  733-3400 

DC,  MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA, 
WEST  VIRGINIA.  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Walter  C.  Piekell    5'l 

Runnyinede  Corporation 

2101  Parks  Avenue, 

Suite  600 

Virginia  Beach.  VA  23451 

Rl  804  481-7332 

Bl  804  422-1568 

GEORGIA,  FLORIDA. 
ALABAMA.  MISSISSIPPI, 
TENNESSEE 

VV,  Terence  Walsh  '65 
Alston  and  Bird 
1201  Peachtree  Street 
Atlanta.  GA  30309 
Rl  404  351-5915 
Bl  404  881-7161 


KENTUCKY.  OHIO,  INDIANA. 
MICHIGAN 

Andiea  Schmel/er  '80 
I  52  Fairway  Drive 
Indianapolis.  IN  46250 
Rl  317  251-4974 
Bl  317  633-1240 

IOWA.  WISCONSIN. 
MINNESOTA.  NORTH 
DAKOTA.  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
MONTANA 

Beverly  Powell  '76 
1683  Lincoln  Meadows 
Circle.  Apt,  912 
Schaumhurj!.  IL  60173 
Rl  708  619-5707 
Bl  708  706-4139 

ILLINOIS,  MISSOURI, 
KANSAS,  NEBRASKA 

Rolieil  I     W.ui    74 
Ralston  Purina 
Checkerboard  Square 
St.  Louis.  MO   63164 
Rl  314  991-4197 
Bl  514  982-2657 

LOUISIANA.  TEXAS. 
OKLAHOMA,  ARKANSAS 

Amanda  Hopkins  Alexiadis 

'82 

2702  Bellaire  Court 

Arlinjiton.  TX76013 

Rl  817  795-2253 

Bl  817  858-3804 

COLORADO.  WYOMING, 
UTAH,  ARIZONA,  NEW 
MEXICO,  NEVADA.  IDAHO 

David  G.  Hbner  '73 
1020  Fast  5th  Avenue 
Denver.  CO  80218 
R)  303  777-7398 
Bl  3(13  75  3-9000 

HAWAII,  OREGON, 
WASHINGTON,  ALASKA, 
CALIFORNIA 

Mary  Challin  '75 
United  States  Bancorp 
1  1  1  SW  Fifth  Avenue,  T-2 
Ponland,  OR  97204 
Rl  505  282-3510 
Bl  503  275-6565 


Association  of 
Class  Officers 
Executive 
Committee 

PRESIDENT 

l)r  Daniel  S.  Harrop,  111  '76 
Psychiatric  Specialists,  Inc. 
Gateway  Medical  Center, 
1 145  Main  Street 
Pawluckel,  Rl  02860 
Bl  401  726-6060 

VICE  PRESIDENT 
Michael  A.  Ursillo  '78 
74  Carriage  Drive 
Lincoln.  Rl  02865 
Rl  401  725-5771 
Bl  401  331-2222 

SECRETARY 

Lois  Jagolin/er  Fain  '49 

20  Ballon  Road 
Providence.  Rl  02906 
Rl  401  272-3430 

TREASURER 

lohn  S  McMahon.  Jr.  '65 
77  Vancouver  Avenue 
Warwick.  Rl  02886-2836 
Rl  401  737-7553 
Bl  401  456-2928 

MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 

Brcnda  J.  Balon  '83 

21  Sparhawk  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02135 
Rl  617  254-5424 

Morton  Gilstein  '55 
84  Gentian  Avenue 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
Rl  401  274-1047 
Bl  same 

Robert  J.  Janes  '47 
45  Meadowbrook  Drive 
Barrington.  Rl  02806 
Rl  401  245-4520 


Dr   William  Sikov  '78 
1 10  Fosdyke  Street 
Providence.  Rl  02906 
Rl  401  273-4474 
B)  401  331-8500 

Gail  R.  Solomon  '76 
23  Beneht  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02904 
Rl  401  351-7434 
Bl  401  751-7805 

Joy  Veaudry  '70 
91  Kings  Gram  Road 
Saunderslown,  Rl  02874 
Rl  401  295-1102 
Bl  401  457-7744 

EXOFFICIO 

PRESIDENT,  CLASS  OF  1991 

David  Wolll 
Brown  University 
Box  1173 

Providence,  Rl  02912 
R)  401  863-4907 
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Third  World 
Alumni 
Activities 
Committee 

NATIONAL  TWAAC  CHAIR 

Tcri  A.  Williams  '79 
23  West  88lh  Street,  »4R 
New  York.  NY  10024 
Rl  212  580-9887 
Bl  212  799-5006 

NATIONAL  CO-CHAIRS, 
INVESTMENT  IN  DIVERSITY 

Harold  Bailey,  Jr.  '70 
3  Mayfair  Lane 
Westport.  CT  06880 
Rl  203  454-9677 
Bl  212  745-4256 

Anita  Spivey  '74 
3  Bellaire  Court 
Denville.  NJ  07834 
Rl  201  361-3398 

NASP  HEAD  MINORITY 
COORDINATOR 

Leslie  F.  Brown  .S5 
2256  54lh  Aveiuie 
Oakland.  CA  94605 
Rl  510  532-5302 


RHODE  ISLAND  TWA 
NETWORK  AREA  CHAIR 

Jeanne  Adams  '78 
138  Ninth  Street 
Providence.  Rl  02906 
Rl  401  274-5768 
Bl  401  521-5759 

MASSACHUSETTS  TWA 
NETWORK  AREA  CO-CHAIRS 

Darwyn  Parker-Harris  '75 
40  Flanagan  Drive 
Framingham.  MA  01701 
Rl  508  877-9333 

Victoria  Wu  '89 
Bank  of  Boston 
100  Federal  Street 
Boston.  MA  021  10 
Bl  517  434-2522 

NEW  YORK  CITY  TWA 
NETWORK  AREA  CHAIR 

Lvnctle  Allison  '79 
150  West  tnd  Avenue.  5J 
New  York.  NY  1002  3 
R)  212  505-3600 

NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY  TWA 
NETWORK  AREA  CHAIR 

Damon  C.  Owens  '^^ 
90  Kendall  Coun 
Dover.  NJ  07801 
Rl  908  879-2708 
Bl  201  386-3801 


WASHINGTON.  DC  TWA 
NETWORK  AREA  CO-CHAIRS 

Ke\in  P  McOuecn  80 
4515  Smith  FJakota 
Asenue.  NE 

Washington.  DC  20007 
Rl  202  529-1641 
Bl  202  745-4670 

Anthony  Teat  '89 

40 1  3  Poslgaie  Terrace.  #202 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20906 

R)  301  460-8814 

B)  301  640-4050 

GEORGIA  TWA  NETWORK 
AREA  CHAIR 

Dr.  Waller  Williams  7  3 

224  3  Scarbrough  Drive 

Stone  Mountain,  GA 

30088 

Rl  404  987-1630 

Bl  404  6  39-1870 

CHICAGO  TWA  NETWORK 
AREA  CO-CHAIRS 

Cheivl  loike  '74 

500  South  t;ii>'ler  Avenue 

Oak  Park,  IL  60302 

Rl  708  848-6  354 

Bl  312  804-3661 

Ronald  Locke  '72 

300  South  Cuyler  Avenue 

Oak  Park,  IL  60302 

Rl  708  848-6354 

Bl  312  896-3217 


BAY  AREA  TWA  NETWORK 
AREA  CHAIR 

Kiinberly  Wright  '90 
2  52  Di\'isedero  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 17 
Rl  415  255-9768 
Bl  415  346-5427 

TWAAC  PARENTS  GROUP 

Roy  Priest  P'90 

Box  4788 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20904 

R)  301  384-5762 

Bl  202  708-2290 

Sue  Priest  P'90 

Box  4788 

Silver  Spring.  MD  20904 

Rl  301  384-5752 

Bl  301  468-4046 

AT-LARGE  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS: 

Ja\ette  Pinkney 

Laretnont  '80 

20  Southport  Wottds  Drive 

Southport,  CT  06490 

Rl  203  254-0813 

Bl  914  742-5693 

Leland  S.  McGee  '77 
539  Benson  Place 
Wesltield,  NJ   07090 
Rl  908  233-6394 
Bl  201  648-2690 


Bernicestinc  McLeod  '68 
3  Maylair  Lane 
Westport.  CT  06880 
R)  203  454-9677 
Bl  203  973-6004 

Dr.  Alicia  D.  Monroe  '73 
240  Bowen  Street 
Pnividence,  Rl  02905 
Rl  401  273-1854 
Bl  401  722-6000 

Lloyd  Monroe.  Jr.  '74 
240  Bowen  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02905 
Rl  401  273-1854 

Mathias  Santos  '77 
655  Hope  Street 
Providence.  Rl  02906 
Rl  401  421-9802 
Bl  401  277-2031 

Bet  K.  Wong  '82 
156  Oak  Street 
Ashland,  MA  01721 
Rl  508  881-7156 

Roberi  G.  Vizar  '74 
755  North  Barry  Avenue 
Mamaroneck.  NY    10543 
R)  914  381-4117 
B)  212  559-4003 
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Alumni  Calendar 


February 


Cleveland 

February  11.  Brown  University  Association 
of  Northeast  Ohio  (BRUNO)  and  Associated 
Alumni  co-sponsored  Wriston  Lecture  with 
Professor  of  Engineering  and  Dean  Barrett 
Hazeltine,  "Business  Opportunities  in  the 
21st  Century."  Call  Matt  Carroll  '86,  (216) 
791-7770. 

New  York  City 

February  13.  Brown  University  Club  in  New 
York-sponsored  evening  at  Tlie  Baltimore 
Waltz,  new  play  by  Associate  Professor  of 
English  Paula  Vogel.  Call  Stephanie  Sanchez 
'89,(212)661-1210. 

Providence 

February  14-16.  Third  World  Alumni  Activi- 
ties Committee  Retreat  for  network  chairs. 
Call  Karen  McLaurin,  (401)  863-2287. 

San  Francisco 

February  1 5.  Brown  Club  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Cornell  Club  of  San  Francisco  co- 
sponsored  live  satellite  broadcast  of  the 
Brown-Cornell  men's  ice  hockey  game.  Call 
Peter  Keating  '66,  (415)  362-8000. 

Tampa 

February  1 5.  Brown  Club  of  Tampa  Bay  and 
Tampa  Cornell  Club  co-sponsored  hve  satel- 
lite broadcast  of  the  Brown-Cornell  men's  ice 
hockey  game.  Call  Sue  Clarendon  '77,  (813) 
651-9436. 

Providence 

February  24.  Deadline  for  summer  appren- 
ticeship sponsor  forms.  Sponsor  an  appren- 
tice this  summer  -  you'll  be  helping  a  Brown 
student  to  gain  valuable  on-the-job  experi- 
ence! For  information  and  forms,  call  Thea 
Lacey,  (401)863-3380. 

Nevtf  York  City 

February  25.  Brown  Club  in  New  York  Win- 
terfest  Party  and  Auction.  6-9  p.m..  Grand 
Salon  of  the  National  Arts  Club.  Call 
Stephanie  Sanchez  '89,  (212)  661-1210. 

Sarasota 

February  26.  Sarasota-Manatee  Brown  Club- 
sponsored  dinner  meeting  with  Robert  Baryl- 
ski  '65,  "Russia,  What  Now?"  Sarasota  Yacht 
Club.  Call  Ross  De  Matteo  '35,  (813)  755- 
0878. 


Washington,  DC 

February  29.  Third  World  Alumni  Network 
of  DC  and  NASP  co-sponsored  Minority 
Open  House.  2-4  p.m.  Call  Karen  McLaurin, 
(401)863-2287. 


March 


Greenwich,  Conn. 

March  5.  Brown  Club  of  Fairfield  County- 
sponsored  evening  with  Athletic  Director 
David  Roach,  Sports  Foundation  Executive 
Director  David  Zucconi  '55,  and  a  panel  of 
Brown  coaches.  Call  Chuck  Connell  '75,  (212) 
223-5170. 

Providence 

March  6.  Alumni  Relations  and  Career  Plan- 
ning Services  co-sponsored  Alumni  Career 
Forum,  "Careers  in  Publishing."  3:30  p.m.. 
Crystal  Room,  Alumnae  Hall.  Call  Melanie 
Coon,  (401)863-3380. 

March  7.  Association  of  Class  Officers  and 
Associated  Alumni  co-sponsored  Spring  Re- 
union Workshop  for  Reunion  Activities 
Chairs  of  classes  ending  in  3  and  8.  12  noon, 
Maddock  Alumni  Center,  38  Brown  Street. 
Call  Susan  Berry,  (401)  863-1947. 

New  York  City 

March  10.  Brown  Club  in  New  York-spon- 
sored "Breakfast  with  Champions,"  featuring 
Elie  Hirshfeld  '71.  Call  Stephanie  Sanchez 
'89,(212)661-1210. 

Providence 

March  13.  Alumni  Relations  and  Career  Plan- 
ning Services  co-sponsored  Alumni  Career 
Forum,  "Careers  in  Philanthropy."  3:30  p.m.. 
Crystal  Room,  Alumnae  Hall.  Call  Melanie 
Coon,  (401)863-3380. 

March  17.  Pembroke  Club  of  Providence- 
sponsored  lecture  with  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion Theodore  Sizer,  "Education  Today."  5- 
7:30  p.m.,  Maddock  Alumni  Center,  38 
Brown  Street.  Call  Shirley  Wolpert  '46,  (401) 
863-3307. 

San  Francisco 

March  21.  Brown  Club  of  San  Francisco- 
sponsored  ski  weekend  at  Squaw  Valley.  Call 
Peter  Keating  '66,  (415)  362-8000. 


Dates  of  Interest 

Academic  Year  1991-1992 

Spring  recess,  March  21-29 
Spring  semester  classes  end.  May  5 
Final  exam  period,  May  6-15 
Campus  Dance,  May  22 
Reunion-Commencement  Weekend, 
May  22-25 


London 

March  26.  Brown  Club  of  Great  Britain  hosts 
the  Brown  Jazz  Band  and  Dance  Extension 
for  a  Duke  Ellington  Cabaret.  Landsdowne 
Club  at  Berkeley  Square.  Call  Nancy  Turck 
'68,71-629-1207. 

Providence 

March  28-29.  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island- 
sponsored  e\'ent  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fleet  Lacrosse  Invitational.  The  road  to  the 
Final  Four  begins  at  Brown!  Participating 
men's  varsity  teams  include  Brown,  Duke, 
Loyola,  and  Syracuse.  For  information  on  the 
club  event  call  Da  vies  Bisset,  (401)  863-3309; 
to  order  tickets  call  Tom  Bold  (401)  863-2773. 

This  calendar  is  a  sampling  of  activities  of  inter- 
est to  alumni  reported  to  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly  at  press  time.  For  the  most  up-to-date 
listing  or  more  details,  contact  the  Alumni  Rela- 
tions Office,  (401)863-3307. 
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■   Attilio  M.  Cecchin,  Brookline,  Mass., 
writes  that  ho  is  still  working  in  the  Boston 
area  but  is  now  with  a  new  company. 

David  Hahn  is  completing  his  I'h.D.  in 
music  at  Stanford,  1  le  is  a  graduate  fellow  at 
the  Stanford  Humanities  Center  and  worked 
with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Company  in 
the  recent  production  of  Monteverdi's  //  Ri- 
toriio  di  U/is.<c  ill  Palrm.  He  has  completed  a 
tape  of  his  own  music  "which  mav  or  may 
not  reflect  my  confrontation  with  the  Califor- 
nia lifestyle."  On  Nov.  13,  David  married 
Gordana  Crnkovic,  of  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia. 
Friends  are  encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with 
David  c/o  Music  Department,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Stanford,  Calif.  94.W,3. 

Emily  Klass  married  Dr  William  Kaplan 
'64,  '77  MO,  in  Decemlier  1990.  Marj 
Nicholas  was  maid  of  honor.  Bill's  mother, 
Phyllis  Berkelhammer  Tarter  45,  attended. 
Emilv  and  Bill  live  in  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Andrew  G.  Tavel  married  Lorin  Thomas 
(Baylor  '8^)  in  Houston  in  October  1990.  Jim 
Everett  and  David  Livingstone  were  in  the 
wedding  partv,  and  numerous  Brown  alum- 
ni were  in  attendance. 

Tom  Tumbull  is  serving  as  president  of 
Soccer  Skills  and  Drills,  Incorporated,  a  pri- 
vate soccer  tutoring  school  in  New  Jersey. 
Tom  and  his  wife,  Ann,  recently  celebrated 
twelve  vears  of  marriage,  "no  children  to 
brag  about  vet. "  Tom  adds,  "I  can  still  outrun 
Dr.  Gerard  Coste  n  at  any  time."  Tom  lives 
in  riaiiifield,  N.|. 

Marilyn  F.  Vine,  Carrboro,  N.C.,  has  be- 
gun her  fourth  year  on  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  She 
is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
epidemiology.  She  teaches  and  does  research 
in  the  area  of  biochemical  epidemiology. 
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Carolyn  Hess  Abraham  and  her  hus- 
band. Rick,  announce  the  birth  of  Alexander 
Hess  Abraham  on  Julv  2.  He  joins  Geoffrey, 
5,  and  Teddy.  2.  Carolyn  is  teaching  business 
courses  part-time  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Univer- 
sity, and  Rick  continues  in  retailing.  They 
live  in  Pittsburgh. 

Honey  Lynn  Goldberg  has  been  promoted 
to  division  counsel  iox  domestic  operations  in 
the  office  of  general  counsel  at  Abbott  Labora- 
tories, Abbott  Park,  111.  She  joined  the  company 
as  an  attomev  in  1984  and  was  division  counsel 
for  international  operations  in  the  same  division 
before  her  promotion.  She  lives  in  Chicago. 

George  Hogeman  works  at  the  U.S.  Con- 
sulate General  in  Montreal.  He  and  his  fami- 
ly live  in  Champlain,  N.Y. 

Abby  Jennis  and  Steven  Sokolow  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Brian  Jennis  Sokolow  on 
Dec.  1, 1990.  Abby  is  working  part-time  as  a 
lawyer.  They  live  in  New  York  City. 

Lisa  Moore  Kurek  announces  the  birth  of 
Sophia  on  Feb.  27,  1991.  Max  is  2  and  loves 
having  a  sister.  Lisa  and  her  husband  have 
settled  in  the  Detroit  (Bloomfield  Village) 
area.  "Two  careers  and  tv\o  children  keep  us 
overworked  but  very  happy." 


Durward  W.  Parkinson  and  his  wife,  Lon, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Is- 
abel Anne.  Durward  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Bernstein,  Shur,  Sawyer  &  Nelson  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

Joseph  W.  Pasquariello  moved  to  the 
West  Coast  last  year  to  continue  working  in 
wind  energy.  He  can  be  reached  at  3619  Bal- 
four Ave,,  Oakland,  Calif.  94610. 

Dena  Rosen  Ramey  and  her  husband,  Bri- 
an, are  living  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  with  their 
two  children:  Marissa,  5,  and  Mitchell,  2. 
Dena  is  outcome  assessment/quality  control 
director  for  a  series  of  multi-center  rheumatic 
disease  research  studies  at  the  Stanford  Med- 
ical Center.  She  would  love  to  hear  from 
classmates  at  976  Daffodil  Way,  San  Jose 
95117. 

Alan  D.  Schiffres  is  senior  vice  president 
of  Portfolio  Management  Associates,  a  finan- 
cial services  consulting  firm.  He  and  his  wife 
live  in  the  South  Street  Seaport  area  of  Man- 
hattan and  "enjoy  the  seemingly  daily 
changes  in  our  son,  Jeremy,  3." 

Eric  B.  Schultz  and  his  wife,  Susan,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Nicholas  Edward  Webb 
Schultz  on  Nov.  8, 1990.  They  live  in  Boxford, 
Mass. 

Richard  P.  Sedano  has  been  appointed 
commissioner  of  the  Vermont  Department  of 
Public  Service,  the  state  agency  that  regulates 
utilities.  He  has  been  with  the  department 
since  1984,  most  recently  as  chief  of  engineer- 
ing. His  wife,  Susan  Youngwood  '80,  is  edi- 
tor and  co-publisher  of  Vermont  Parent  and 
Child  magazine  and  freelances  for  several 
publications,  including  the  Neu'  York  Times 
and  Vermont  Life  magazine.  Rich,  Susan,  and 
Caroline,  3,  live  in  Montpelier,  Vt. 
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Eric  R.  Albert  is  working  for  the  Dell 
Corporation.  He,  his  wife,  and  four  daugh- 
ters welcome  visitors  to  14  Hancock  St., 
Auburndale,  Mass.  02166. 

Nancy  Carlson  was  married  to  Timothy  J. 
Berners-Lee  in  July  1990.  They  live  in  the 
Chavannes-de-Bogis  suburb  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  Nancy  works  for  the 
World  Health  Organization.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Alice. 

Allison  Chemow  and  her  husband,  Lloyd 
Trufelman,  announce  the  birth  of  Avery 
Claire  on  March  7.  Allison  is  the  executive 
producer  of  special  projects  at  WNYC,  the 
New  York  Public  Radio  station.  They  live  in 
Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Jon  R.  Davids  and  Dr.  Lochrane 
Grant,  a  pediatrician,  are  planning  to  marry. 
They  live  in  San  Diego,  where  John  is  a  pedi- 
atric orthopaedist  at  UCSD/Children's  Hos- 
pital. He  works  monthly  at  a  charity  hospital 
in  Tijuana,  Mexico. 

Dr  Mark  S.  Dresner  has  joined  the  Palm 
Beach  Medical  Group,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
as  a  board-certified  ophthalmologist.  He 
graduated  with  honors  from  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  in  1984,  was  chief  resi- 
dent at  Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center,  New  York,  and  did  advanced  fellow- 
ship training  in  cornea  and  external  disease 


al  the  Belhesda  Fve  Institute,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  Allen  C.  Han  ('83  M.D.)  writes  that  his 
neurology  practice  in  Boise,  Idaho,  is  going 
well.  He  misses  friends  and  would  love  to 
hear  from  them  at  2683  Peregrine  PI.,  Boise 
83702. 

Nancy  Chick  Hyde  and  her  husband, 
Doug,  Westwood,  Mass.,  announce  the  birth 
of  Carrie  Selina  on  Oct,  9,  Bruce  '50  and  Car- 
oline Decatur  Chick  '=^0  are  the  grandpar- 
ents, and  Deborah  Chick  Burke  '77  is  the 
child's  aunt,  \ancv  has  been  a  partner  with 
Copley  Real  Estate  Advisors  since  1990,  and 
Doug  is  a  senior  marketing  representative 
with  Codex  Corporation.  They  recently  set- 
tled into  their  new  house. 

Lisa  Spraragen,  New  York  City,  is  play- 
ing guitar  ti\'e  nights  a  week  at  the  Ballroom 
and  at  Charmant  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
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Constance  D.  Burton  and  Dr  Augusto 
Bastidas  announce  the  birth  of  Anna  Eliza- 
beth Bastidas  on  July  11.  They  live  in  Baltimore. 
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Nancy  C.  Chen  married  Stephen  Cava- 

naugh  on  Sept.  15,  1990,  in  Hopewejl,  N.J. 
Several  Brown  friends  attended  the  festivi- 
ties. Nancy  works  for  Wyeth-Ayerst  Re- 
search, and  Steven  works  for  Dionex  Corpo- 
ration, They  live  in  Lawrenceville,  N.J. 

Teresa  Denning  and  Edward  Sevilla  were 
married  on  June  29  at  Manning  Chapel;  a  re- 
ception followed  at  the  Faculty  Club.  Terri's 
mother.  Pauline  Longo  Denning  '50,  and 
brother,  Paul  H.  Denning  'S9  M.D.,  were  pre- 
sent, as  were  a  number  of  classmates.  After 
three  weeks  in  Italy,  the  couple  is  living  in 
New  York  City.  Terri,  who  graduated  from 
Harvard  Business  School  in  1988,  is  a  manag- 
er in  the  business  analysis  group  at  American 
Express  Travel  Related  Services  Company, 
Inc.,  and  Ed  is  a  senior  marketing  manager  at 
S;inrfs  Illustrated. 

Dr  Todd  W.  Mailly  and  Jennifer  Brow/n 
Mailly  announce  the  birth  of  Charlotte 
lacquehne  Mailly  on  Oct.  31,  1990.  After  five 
vears  in  New  York  City,  where  Todd  was  a 
resident  in  orthopaedic  surgery  at  Lenox  Hill 
Hospital  and  Jennifer  was  an  associate  with 
Simpson  Thacher  &  Bartlett,  they  have 
moved  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  Todd  is  com- 
pleting a  fellowship  in  joint  replacement  sur- 
gerv, 

Danianne  Mizzy  w  as  married  to  Maurice 
Dana  on  Sept.  21  at  the  Friends  Meeting 
House  in  New  York  City.  Brunonians  partici- 
pating included  Ginny  Read  'si ,  Vanessa 
Holden  SI .  Marceline  Hugot,  Marissa  Win- 
ter Kahen,  Monica  Allen,  A.  Eric  Lane  '81, 
Stuart  Post,  and  Holly  Kowitt.  Danianne 
continues  to  work  as  a  theatrical  lighting  de- 
signer, and  Maurice  is  a  set  and  lighting  de- 
signer, as  well  as  an  architectural  and  theatri- 
cal consultant,  Thev  live  in  Astoria,  N.Y. 

Lloyd  J.  Whitman  is  a  physicist  at  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  Washington, 
D.C.  His  address  is  4740  Deer  Run  Ct., 
Alexandria,  Va.  22306.  (703)  768-4392. 
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Classified  Ads 


Real  Estate 

MA^FHATTAN  REAL  ESTATE:  Buying, 
Selling,  Relocating.  Pat  Hesslein,  Senior 
Broker,  Sotheby's  International  Realty   212- 
606-7660.  W57 


Employment  Opportunities 

TEACHERS/ ADMINISTRATORS:  We  pro- 
vide placement  m  independent  schools  na- 
tionwide for  tall  1992,  all  subject  areas.  The 
Education  Group,  5952  Roval  Lane,  Suite  203, 
Dallas,  Texas  75230.  1-800-369-9102. 


For  Sale 

THE  BROWN  SKI  HAT  "The  Hat  With  No 
Name":  just  school  shield/color  Handcraft- 
ed in  Vermont.  Child  and  adult  sizes.  $25. 
VISA/MC.  1-800-221-8267. 

Vacation  Rentals 

FRENCH  RIVIERA  -  ANTIBES.  Modern 
equipped  condo  2  bedrooms  2  bathrooms. 
Beach  close  by.  Weekly.  617-527-9055. 

KEY  WEST.  Waterfront,  luxury  vacation 

home  -  details  203-527-0893 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  LAKE  WINNIPESAU- 
KEE.  Home.  Weekly,  year-round,  video. 
617-721-1266. 

NEWPORT:  Jamestown.  Large,  new,  4-bed- 
room  home  overlooking  Narragansett  Bav. 
Private  beach.  Reunion  and  off-season  rates. 
203-393-1496. 

PORTUGAL  -  ALGARVE.  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Available  April  through 
November.  Harrison,  P.O.  Box  6865,  Provi- 
dence, R.l.  02940. 

ST.  JOHN.  Beautiful  two-bedroom  villas. 
Pool.  Privacy.  Beach.  809-776-8080. 

ST.  JOHN.  Hilltop  vacation  house,  unrivaled 
views.  Privacy,  2  bedrooms,  2  baths.  Sleeps  5. 
Private  beaches.  $900/wk. /season.  Koumans. 
617-646-8618. 

ST.  JOHN.  Quiet  elegance,  2  bedrooms,  pool, 
deck.  Spectacular  view.  508-668-2078. 
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Discover  the  Ultimate  Cruise  Concept 

—BARGING  IN  FRANCE— 

The  Frontiers  Way 

For  parties  of  4-12,  we  have  a  barge  that 

awaits  your  visit  this  summer. 

•  La  Tortue  —  Canal  du  Midi 

•  The  Napoleon  —  Rhone  River.  Provence 

•  The  Fleur  de  Lys  —  Eastern  Burgundy 

•  The  Virginia  Anne  —  Nivernais  Canal. 

Western  Burgundy 
To  receive  our  color  brochure  and  addi- 
tional details,  call  and  speak  with  one  of 
our  travel  experts. 

•H        T*^  TOLL-FREE 

fj%0fH^^/l4®      800-245-1950 
P.O.  Box  959,  Wexford,  PA  15090-0959 


John  H.  Friedbauer,  Jacksonville,  Fla  , 
writes  that  Frieda  Taylor  and  David  Krantz 

"finally  tie  the  knot.  Hundreds  of  alums  at- 
tend. As  tradition  dictates,  all  toast  George 
Silos  '82." 

Lisa  Nelson  Peterson  and  John  Peterson 
report  "vifith  pleasure,  albeit  belatedly,"  the 
birth  of  Matthew  John  Peterson  on  Nov.  14, 
1990.  They  live  in  Larchmont,  N.Y. 

David  H.  Salesin  completed  his  Ph.D.  at 
Stanford  in  June  and  is  spending  the  1991-92 
academic  year  as  a  visiting  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  program  of  computer  graphics  at 
Cornell.  Next  summer  he  will  move  to  the 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  to  take  a 
tenure-track  appointment.  There  he  hopes  to 
pursue  his  interests  in  hiking  and  sushi  as 
well  as  computer  graphics. 

Robert  A.  Walsh,  Jr.,  founded  Elton  Asso- 
ciates, a  financial  and  political  consulting 
firm.  Robert  and  the  business  are  located  in 
Providence. 

Debra  K.  Wolf  married  Jav  Goldstein  on 
May  5  in  Philadelphia,  where  both  are  attor- 
neys. 
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Stephen  Aionson  married  Andrea  Kauf- 
man (Dartmouth  '84)  on  Sept  1  in  Bedford, 
N.Y.  A  number  of  Brown  alumni  attended. 
Stephen  is  with  Johnson  and  Johnson  Baby 
Products  in  Skillman,  Nl. 

Andrea  Cohen  Bresnick  and  her  husband, 
Michael,  announce  the  birth  of  Allison  Re- 
becca on  Sept.  6.  They  live  in  Providence. 
Andrea  is  a  consultant  to  the  New  England 
School  of  Addiction  Studies. 

Christine  S.  Cho,  who  received  her  M.B.A. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1986,  man- 
ages the  foreign  exchange  area  for  General 
Motors  in  New  York.  In  August,  she  married 
Randall  Smith  (University  of  Chicago  '84),  an 
account  director  at  Saatchi  &  Saatchi.  Thev 
live  in  New  ^  ork  Citv. 

Dr.  George  B.  Deckey  announces  the  birth 
of  David  George  Deckey  on  Oct.  1.  George  is 
completing  his  residency  in  general  surgery, 
and  his  wife,  Gowan,  is  in  her  last  year  of  a 
pediatrics  residency.  Thev  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  friends  passing  through  the 
Southwest.  Their  address  is  2615  East  ChoUa 
St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85028. 

Patricia  Langan  has  left  National  West- 
minster Bank  PLC,  where  she  was  an  assis- 
tant vice  president,  and  has  entered  the  two- 
year  master's  program  at  Har\'ard's  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government.  She  is  also 
dancing  with  the  Harvard  RadcUffe  Dance 
Company.  "My  house  aspires  to  be  a  bed  and 
breakfast,"  she  writes,  so  friends  are  urged  to 
visit  at  165  Raymond  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02140.(617)661-3377. 

Julie  York  Poling  and  her  husband.  Jack, 
announce  the  birth  of  Kelsev  Alexandra. 
They  live  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Elaine  Palmer  Rankowitz  and  Andrew 
Rankowitz  announce  the  birth  of  Madeline 
Marie  on  Jan.  31, 1991.  They  live  in  Weston, 
Conn. 


Mary  Duffy  and  L.  Robert  Safian  were 
married  on  Oct.  13  in  Manning  Chapel.  Fr. 
Howard  O'Shea  performed  the  ceremony. 
Many  Brown  alumni  were  present.  Mary 
teaches  special-needs  children  in  Brooklyn, 
and  Bobby  is  the  executive  editor  of  American 
Lawyer  magazine.  They  live  in  the  Park  Slope 
section  of  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Dr  Deborah  A.  Baumgarten  and  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  Fred  Joseph  (Harvard  '84),  are  in 
their  third  year  of  residency  training  in  radi- 
ology at  Emory  University.  Deborah  writes 
that  she  ran  into  Bill  McCray  in  the  emergen- 
cy radiology  department  at  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital.  Bill  is  a  third-year  medical  student 
at  Emory.  Friends  can  write  Deborah  at  2469 
Hunting  Valley  Dr.,  Decatur,  Ga.  30033. 

Susan  Schwartz  Stewart  and  her  hus- 
band, Scott  (Michigan  '85),  live  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  where  Susan  is  teaching  third 
grade,  and  Scott  is  involved  in  real  estate  de- 
velopment. 
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Lt.  (jg)  John  Bush  is  a  naval  aviator  and 
currently  attached  to  VEA  106  at  NAS  Cecil 
Field.  He  flies  the  F/A  18  Hornet.  His  ad- 
dress is  1799  Olive  Ct.,  Orange  Park,  Ra. 
32073. 

Jodi  Falk  has  been  a  dancer  and  choreog- 
rapher in  New  York  since  graduation  and 
currently  is  on  a  full  fellowship  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia  as  an  M.F.A.  can- 
didate in  dance.  "1  had  the  pleasure  of  per- 
forming a  solo  at  the  alumni  dance  concert 
during  my  5th  reunicm  and  would  like  to 
thank  Julie  Strandberg  and  the  department  of 
theater  arts."  Jodi  lives  in  Philadelphia. 

David  A.  Genovese  was  married  to 
Camilla  Aimee  Herrera  on  May  18.  David  is 
an  assistant  building  supervisor  with  Hines 
Interests  Limited  Partnership,  New  York 
City,  and  Camilla  is  an  editor  at  World  Press 
magazine.  Thev  live  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
David's  father,  Charles  '54,  of  Kent,  Conn., 
sent  this  note. 

Lynne  A.  Greenberg  and  Eric  Michael 
Avram  '87  were  married  on  Sept.  21  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Members  of  the  wedding  party 
included  Audrey  Stone,  Holly  Peterson  '87, 
and  Susannah  Blinkoff.  Lvnne  and  Eric  hve 
in  New  ^  ork  Citv. 

Katherine  W.  Oxnaid  is  a  freelance  writer 
hving  in  New  York  Citv.  She  is  planning  on 
graduate  school  in  1992.  She  writes  that  from 
time  to  time  she  runs  into  Matthew  Scott  '88 
and  Mike  Coughlin  '87.  She  would  love  to 
hear  from  friends  at  70  West  71st  St.,  #3B, 
New  ^ork  10023. 

Tom  Torkildson  is  a  "3  L"  at  Baylor  Law 
School  in  Texas.  He  plans  to  practice  in  Fres- 
no, Calif.,  after  graduation.  His  address  is 
Rivercrest  Apts.,  Apt.  104,  66  Daughtry  St., 
Waco,  Texas  76706. 
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^   Joseph  E.  Copeland  left  his  position  as 
coordinator  of  BRUNAP,  the  Brown  AIDS 
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Program,  and  is  a  full-time  student  in  the 
post-baccalaureate  premedical  program  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Send  encour- 
aging words  to  2201  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
#308,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19130.  Joe  plans  to  at- 
tend the  Sth  reunion. 

Nicole  Smith  Dinwiddie,  Palo  Alto,  Calif , 
is  a  program  ottuer  tor  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  Scott  K.  Dinwiddie  has 
begun  law  school  at  the  Universilv  of  Wash- 
ington. He  may  be  contacted  at  1409  N.E. 
Boot  St.,  #4,  Seattle  98103-6737. 

Lisa  M.  Kors,  Los  Angeles,  received  her 
M.F.A.  in  film  production  from  USC  in  De- 
cember. The  documentary  she  directed, 
about  teenage  girls  who  become  traditional 
Orthodox  Jews  against  their  parents'  wishes, 
will  screen  at  the  Motion  Picture  Academy  in 
April.  "Winning  the  Jeffrey  Jones  screenwrit- 
ing  scholarship  helped  financially  and  gave 
my  confidence  a  boost.  I've  got  a  producer 
interested  in  one  screenplay,  am  shopping 
around  a  second,  and  scribbling  away  at  the 
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third,  hriends  can  reach  me  at  (213)  933-4305." 
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fe    Hilary  Boshes  and  Perry  Hoffmeister 

were  married  on  Sept.  21   Rob  Hauck  u  as 
best  man  Jarl  Ginsberg  '87,  Jim  Hanley,  and 
Mike  Neubert  were  groomsmen,  and  Nicole 
Hoffmeister  '91  was  a  bridesmaid  The 
soloist  at  the  ceremony  was  Beth  Goldman 
Galer.  More  than  twenty  Brown  friends  from 
the  classes  of  '84  through  '91  attended.  Hi- 
lary is  a  fourth-year  medical  student  at  Al- 
bert Einstein  College  of  Medicine  and  was  re- 
cently elected  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha.  She  is 
planning  a  residency  in  pediatrics.  Perry  is 
an  investment  banking  associate  with  Leh- 
man Brothers.  They  live  in  New  York  City. 

Matthew  A.  Carpenter,  Schurz,  N.Y., 
completed  the  San  Francisco  Marathon  along 
with  Nick  Brustin,  "who  ran  an  impressive 
2:38." 

Pamela  M.  Dudzik  is  attending  USC  in 


Let  there  be  light 


When  last  we  visited  with  Steve  Wein- 
stock, he  was  mounting  the  senior  exhibi- 
tion for  his  studio-art  concentration  in  a 
small,  dark  room  in  the  List  Art  Building. 
The  jewel-like  beauty  and  quirky  appeal 
of  his  holograms  -  three-dimensional  im- 
ages recorded  on  special  film  with  laser 
beams  -  persuaded  us  to  feature  Wein- 
stock's  work  in  this  magazine  ("One 
Holographer's  Dance,"  May  1987).  Inune- 
diatelv  thereafter,  Weinstock  flew  home 
to  Los  Angeles  with  the  holograms  in 
wooden  crates,  and  a  dream  of  becoming 
a  leading  artist  in  the  little-recognized 
medium. 

Now  it  appears  he  is  on  his  way  to  re- 
alizing that  dream.  In  July,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  noted  that  Weinstock  was  headed 
to  Prague,  where  he  would  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Festival 
of  Light,  an  artistic  celebration  that  in- 
cluded exhibitors  from  twenty  countries. 
From  there,  Weinstock  was  to  travel  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  conclude  plans  for 
collaborating  with  New  York  hologra- 
pher  Rudie  Berkhout  and  Soviet  compos- 
er Andrei  Misin  on  a  show  this  year  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

"I'm  so  excited  about  Prague,"  the 
artist  told  the  Times.  "The  work  will  be 
shown  in  a  context  of  light,  and  not  tech- 
nology, and  for  me,  that's  really  impor- 


tant." Weinstock,  originally  an  engineer- 
ing major  at  Brown,  has  been  at  pains 
since  finding  his  medium  to  distinguish 
holographic  fine  art  from  mere  flashy 
technology. 

"Holography  suffers  from  the  precon- 
ceptions that  people  have  that  it's  just 
gimmicky  -  something  you  see  on  cereal 
boxes  and  credit  cards,  or  that  it's  too 
technical  to  be  expressive,"  he  explains. 
"But  my  holography  is  so  low-tech,  it 
goes  against  that  whole  idea  of  a  quarter- 
million-dollar  studio  with  technicians 
running  all  over  the  place." 

Weinstock's  holograms,  which  run  the 
gamut  from  clever  word  plays  to  com- 
mentaries on  urban  blight,  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  New  York,  Toronto,  Atlanta, 
Montreal,  and  Japan.  The  Museum  of 
Holography  in  New  York  City  collects  his 
works,  which  sell  for  $200  to  $2,000.  He 
recently  won  a  $10,000  Shearwater  Foun- 
dation Holography  Award. 

In  spite  of  what  the  Timt's  termed  his 
"growing  international  reputation,"  Wein- 
stock finds  Los  Angeles  an  inhospitable 
market  for  his  art.  "I  think  it's  because 
people  are  afraid  to  take  a  chance  on  a 
new  medium,"  he  speculates.  "But  people 
are  starting  to  become  aware  of  hologra- 
phy .  .  .  lAjll  I  have  to  do  is  get  [them]  to 
understand  the  artistic  implications  of  it." 


the  master's  in  public  policy  program.  Her 
address  is  816  North  Electric  Ave.,  Alham- 
bra,  Calif  91801.  She  recently  visited  Cindy 
Edwards  Opitz  and  got  the  grand  tour  of 
Iowa  t  ity. 

Gurinder  S.  Kaira,  after  spending  three 
years  in  India,  is  enrolled  in  the  MBA.  pro- 
gram at  Harvard  Business  School.  Friends 
can  ((intact  him  at  (617)  493-3416. 

Paula  M.  Robinson  and  David  S.  Miller 
were  married  at  Manning  Chapel  on  Aug.  10. 
Karen  Silber  '87  and  Mark  Toole  were  in  the 
wedding  party.  Many  alumni  attended  the 
ceremony  and  the  reception,  which  was  held 
in  Newport,  R.l.  Paula  is  a  project  specialist 
at  Polk  County  Elderly  Services  and  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Des  Moines  Civic  Music 
Association,  and  David  is  a  second-year  law 
student  at  Drake  University.  They  live  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Patty  Riskind  Salvadore  is  married  and 
working  lor  The  Sachs  Croup,  a  computer 
software/consulting  company  in  Evanston, 
111.,  where  she  lives  Patty  sends  news  of 
classmates:  Milisa  Galazzi  is  living  in  Chica- 
g(T  and  is  engaged  to  be  married  in  1992.  Art 
Markman  is  married  and  teaching  at  North- 
western University  in  Evanston.  James  Fore- 
man, Jr.,  is  a  third-year  law  student  at  Yale 
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'     Jonathan  F.  Bastian  is  teaching  in  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  and  recently  celebrated  one  year  as 
a  volunteer  firefighter.  The  department  is 
training  him  to  be  certified  as  an  EMT-I.  He 
is  also  taking  courses  for  his  M.A.T.  degree. 
Jon  lives  in  Loves  Park,  111. 

Sallie  R.  Goetsch  is  studying  for  a  Ph.D. 
in  classical  studies  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  Ann  Arbor. 

Kevin  M.  Sullivan  is  attending  Tulane 
Law  School. 
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John  Gordinier  is  living  in  Poznan, 
Poland,  where  he  is  a  consultant  to  the  Pol- 
ish-American Enterprise  Fund.  In  November 
1989,  the  U.S.  Congress  authorized  $240  mil- 
lion in  accordance  with  the  Support  for  East 
European  Democracy  Act  (SEED  Act).  John  is 
involved  with  the  disbursal  of  the  funds  in 
the  form  of  small-business  loans  throughout 
the  western  section  of  Poland.  He  can  be 
written  to  c/o  Shorebank  Corporation,  7034 
South  Jeffrey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  60649. 

Lisa  Heller,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  writes  that 
Sarab  Hodges  married  Steve  Hughes  (Chica- 
go '90  Ph.D.)  in  June.  Guests  were  enter- 
tained by  a  group  of  Tamil  dancers.  The  cou- 
ple honeymooned  in  Las  Vegas  and  then  left 
for  India. 

Matthew  L.  Taylor  is  attending  the  school 
of  architecture  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Last  summer  he  was  an  intern  with  HUD  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Marilla  Ochis  is  studying  law  at  the  Uni- 
ersitv  of  Michigan  Law  School  in  Ann  Arbor. 
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William  Rivera  is  studying  and  conduct- 
ing research  at  the  University  of  Stockholm 
for  the  1991-92  academic  year  on  a  Fulbright 
grant.  He  welcomes  letters  from  friends  at 
Forskarhacken  5/331, 10405  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den. 
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Simon  Ostrach  '49  Sc.M.,  '50  Ph.D.,  Wil- 
bert  J.  Austin  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Engineering,  department  of  mechanical  and 
aerospace  engineering.  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
named  an  honorary  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (ASME)  for 
his  lifelong  service  to  engineering.  The  con- 
ferral took  place  during  the  society's  winter 
annual  meeting  in  December  in  Atlanta.  Os- 
trach was  honored  for  "lasting  contributions 
in  the  area  of  buoyancy-driven  flows,  espe- 
cially those  physiochemical  processes  vital 
for  low-gravity  applications  in  space,  and  for 
distinguished  service  to  engineering  educa- 
tion and  the  profession  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering." 

Raymond  H.  Lopez  '63  A.M.  is  a  professor 
of  finance  at  the  Lubin  Graduate  School  of 
Business  of  Pace  University.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Academ- 
ic Federal  Credit  Union,  which  serves  ten 
schools  of  higher  education  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  region.  He  lives  in  Searsdale,  N.Y. 

Edgar  A.  DeMeo  '65  Sc.M.,  '68  Ph.D.  man- 


ages a  program  in  solar  and  wind  power  de- 
velopment for  the  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  electric  power 
industry.  Wind  power  is  approaching  com- 
mercial maturity  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, DeMeo  writes,  and  solar  power,  already 
successful  in  niche  markets,  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  significant  contributor  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  DeMeo  lives  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Douglas  S.  Campbell  '70  A.M.,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  spent  part  of  last  summer  as  a 
copy  editor  for  the  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif., 
Tribune,  courtesy  of  a  grant  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  System  of  Higher  Education. 

Robert  P.  Liburdy  '75  Ph.D.  (see  Nora 
Burgess  '74) 

Riclt  Fleeter  '80  Ph.D.  (see  '76), 

Barbara  Cumutte  Marzik  '81  M.A.T.  and 
James  V.  Marzik  '84  Ph.D.  announce  the 
birth  of  Andrew  John  on  April  19.  Jimmy  is 
3.  James  Marzik  is  a  group  leader  in  ceramic 
research  at  the  Army  Materials  Technology 
Laboratory  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  Bar- 
bara Marzik  teaches  history  at  Londonderry 
(N.H.)  High  School.  They  live  in  Nashua,  N.H. 

Geoffrey  A.  Landis  '84  Sc.M.,  '85  Sc.M., 
'88  Ph.D.  recently  published  Myths,  Legends, 
and  True  History,  a  collection  of  science  fiction 
short  stories,  with  Pulphouse  Publishing  (Eu- 
gene, Oreg.).  In  1990,  he  was  awarded  the 
Nebula  Award,  given  bv  the  Science  Fiction 
Writers  of  America,  for  his  short  story,  "Rip- 
ples in  the  Dirac  Sea."  The  Nebula  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  highest  honors  in  the  science 


fiction  writing  field.  Landis  is  a  physicist  and 
works  on  solar  energy  projects  at  the  NASA 
Lewis  Research  Center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  utilization 
of  solar  cells  for  providing  power  for  space 
missions,  and  the  author  of  nearly  a  hundred 
scientific  papers  in  the  fields  of  solar  energy, 
semiconductor  physics,  and  space  flight.  He 
lives  in  Brook  Park,  Ohio. 

Mario  Emiliani  '88  Ph.D.  was  promoted 
to  deputy  program  manager  for  NASA's 
EPM  Program  at  Pratt  &  Whitney.  He  and 
his  wife,  Lucinda  Emiliani  (University  of 
Rhode  Island  '83),  live  in  North  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  with  their  son,  Michael,  1.  Cindy  left 
work  at  Northern  Telecom  to  be  a  full-time 
mother. 


MD 


Nora  Burgess  '77  M.D.  (see  '74). 

William  H.  Kaplan  '77  M.D.  (see  Emily 
Klass  '78). 

Dennis  E.  Bier  '84  M.D.  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  staff  of  the  Johnson  County  Radia- 
tion Therapy  Center,  an  outpatient  cancer 
treatment  facility  in  Overland  Park,  Kans.  He 
completed  his  training  in  radiation  oncology 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  where 
he  was  a  fellow  in  the  division  of  radiation 
oncology. 

Paul  H.  Deiming  '89  M.D.  (see  Teresa 
Denning  82). 


Obituaries 


Hugh  Wilson  MacNair  '17,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa,;  Sept.  23.  He  graduated  from  Brown,  but 
was  serving  in  France  as  an  ambulance  driv- 
er with  the  French  Army  a  month  before  his 
class  graduated.  For  his  bravery  he  was 
awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and,  after 
transferring  to  the  U.S.  Army,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross.  He  worked  for  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company  until  he  re- 
tired in  1960.  Active  in  community  affairs  his 
entire  life,  he  served  on  the  school  board  in 
Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  draft  board  during 
World  War  11,  of  the  library  board  in  Dorset, 
Vt.,  and  of  the  Residents  Association  in  Ken- 
nett Square.  He  was  a  trustee  emeritus  of 
Brown.  He  is  survived  by  two  daughters  and 
a  son,  Hugh  '46,  60  Shorecrest  Ct.,  Kala  Pt., 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.  98368. 

Maude  Wishart  Metz  '23,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.;  April  9.  She  was  a  school  teacher  in 
Attleboro,  Mass.,  before  moving  in  1927  to 
New  York  City,  where  she  was  a  hostess  at 
the  Alice  Foote  McDougal  Restaurant  and  at 
Terese  Worthington  Grant's.  Later  she  was 
librarian  at  Great  Neck  (N.Y.)  Public  Library 
for  twenty  years.  After  her  retirement,  she 


made  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Ricca  L. 
Metz,  Collins  Hill  Rd.,  Mill  River,  Mass. 
01244,  who  survives  her. 

Ruth  M.  White  '23,  Newport,  R.I.;  Dec.  8.  She 
was  the  teacher  in  the  one-room  Moosup 
Valley  School  in  Foster,  R.I.,  until  retiring  in 
the  1940s.  During  that  time,  she  lived  on  the 
family  farm  in  Foster.  She  then  lived  in  New 
Hampshire  in  the  1960s  before  moving  to  the 
Baptist  Home,  Newport,  R.I.,  in  1973.  She  is 
survived  by  a  brother,  Philip,  of  Lake  Gene- 
va, Fla. 

Alice  Humphrey  Custer  '26,  Cape  Coral, 
Fla.;  Oct.  30.  She  was  a  secretary  to  the  New 
England  district  manager  of  the  W.T.  Grant 
Company  store  chain  prior  to  her  marriage, 
and  then  worked  for  twenty  years  for  her 
husband's  engineering  office,  William  C. 
Custer,  Inc.  She  was  a  former  president  of 
the  Pembroke  Club  of  Boston.  Survivors  in- 
clude a  son,  Nathan,  200  Crystal  Lake  Dr., 
Yorktown,  Va.  23692. 

Joseph  May  Davis  '31,  Pawtucket,  R.I.;  own- 
er and  superintendent  of  Riverside  Cemetery 
in  Pawtucket  from  1936  until  he  retired  in 
1986;  Nov.  26.  The  Davis  family  has  owned 
the  cemetery  since  1874.  A  past  president  of 
the  Pawtucket  Visiting  Nurses  Association, 


he  is  a  former  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Butler  Hospital  and  of  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. A  candidate  for  mayor  of  Pawtucket  in 
the  1950s,  he  was  a  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  canvassers  of  that  city.  Survivors  in- 
clude four  children,  including  Polly  D.  Stiles, 
724  Pleasant  St.,  Pawtucket  02860. ' 

Clifford  Holden  Pearce  '32,  '33  A.M.,  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.,  a  retired  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Union  College;  March  6.  He  taught 
psychology  and  education  at  Union  College 
for  twenty-nine  years,  joining  the  faculty  in 
1947  as  an  assistant  professor.  He  was  direc- 
tor of  the  college's  psychometric  laboratory 
until  1953,  when  it  was  disbanded.  His  spe- 
cialty was  clinical  testing  and  research  in 
teaching  methods,  and  he  also  counseled  stu- 
dents and  wrote  articles  on  auditors  adapta- 
tion and  localization.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association  and 
the  Eastern  Psychological  Association.  Sigma 
Xi.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  sur\ived  by  his 
wife,  Esther,  1436  Via  Del  Mar,  Schenectady 
12309. 

S.  Turner  Blanchard  '33,  Yarmouthport, 
Mass.;  Oct.  16.  He  was  the  former  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  WestpKnter-Herahi ,  a  West- 
port,  Conn.,  newspaper  that  he  bought  in 
1944.  The  newspaper  was  merged  with  the 
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Westport  Town  Crier  in  1955.  He  practiced 
woodworking  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Penobscot  Marine  Museum,  Searsport, 
Maine,  where  he  spent  summers  with  his 
family.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Peggy, 
53  Collingwood  Dr.,  Yarmoufhport  02675. 

Frances  B.  Cowell  33,  Warwick,  R.I.,  a  re- 
tired teacher;  Nov.  25.  She  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Clyde  D.  Bennett,  Jr.,  145  Clifton 
Ave.,  Warwick  02889. 

Marian  Rosen  Tenenbaum  '33,  Providence; 

Nov.  liS.  Among  her  survivors  are  two  sons, 
Philip  ■hi),  I'.O.B.  667,  Wilmette,  111.  60091; 
and  Robert  '64,  71  Carol  Ln.,  Kichboro,  Pa. 
18954. 

Jay  Simon  Baumann  '35,  Rye,  N.Y.;  Nov.  7. 
He  was  a  \ice  president  and  treasurer  for 
Sierra  Realty  Coporation  in  New  York  City. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Hannah,  20  Nor- 
man Dr.,  Rye  10580;  and  a  brother,  Richard  '41 . 

Giles  A.  MacEwen  '41,  Roswell,  N.M.;  May 
30.  A  petroleum  geologist,  he  began  his  ca- 
reer with  Standard  Oil  Company,  working  in 
Honduras,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and 
Angola.  He  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  1951,  and, 
after  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
worked  for  Carter  Oil  Company  in  Durango, 
Colo.  From  1955  to  1968,  he  worked  for 
Trans-Cuba  Oil  Company  in  Havana,  Libyan 
Desert  Oil  Company  in  Tripoli,  Libya,  and 
GEOMAP  in  Florence,  Italy.  He  was  a  con- 
sulting geologist  in  Roswell  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1984.  During  World  War  11,  he 
served  with  the  Fifth  Army,  including  thirty- 
six  months  in  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Gloria,  24  River- 
side Dr.,  Roswell  88201;  and  a  son. 

Alexander  Allison  Hardy  '43,  Forestville, 
Conn.;  date  of  death  unknown.  He  was  a  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  meat  division  at 
Nutmeg  Sales  Company  in  Danbury,  Conn. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary,  160  West 
Washington  St.,  #L-3,  Forestville  06010. 

William  Grossman  Vorhaus,  Jr.  '43,  Burke, 
Va.,  a  retired  business  executive;  Nov.  7.  Sur- 
vi\  ors  include  his  wife,  Catharine,  of  Burke, 

Va 

Louise  MacKay  Bell  '45,  Gaithersburg,  Md.; 
Oct.  16.  Among  her  survivors  is  a  daughter, 
Martha  Bell,  10561  Cambridge  Ct.,  Gaithers- 
burg 20819. 

Daniel  Frank  Goske  '47,  Euclid,  Ohio;  Aug. 
13,  1940.  He  was  general  manager  and  vice 
president  of  South  Shore  Tool  &  Develop- 
ment in  Mentor,  Ohio.  He  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  11.  He  is  survived  by  his 
w  ife,  Adelaide,  25550  Chatworth  Dr.,  Euclid 
44117. 

Phyllis  Rosenthal  Smith  '47,  Laguna  Beach, 
Calif.;  October  1987.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Arthur,  535  Monterey  Dr.,  Laguna 
Beach  92651. 


Carolyn  Biggs  Betz  '49,  I'rovidence;  Nov.  30. 
Survivors  include  her  son,  David  '78,  95 
Keene  St.,  Providence  0291)6, 

James  Joseph  Schantz  '49,  Phoenixville,  Pa.; 
Aug.  4.  He  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Cather- 
ine M.  Frock,  220  Marshall  St.,  Phoenixville 
19460. 

Louis  Michael  Meyers  '52,  Sharpsburg,  Pa.; 
June  19.  He  worked  for  the  American  Ex- 
press Company  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  assigned  to  the  Paris,  France,  office. 
There  is  no  information  regarding  survivors. 

John  Kroth  Chittim  '53,  New  Orleans;  Oct. 

30.  He  was  a  paratrooper  in  the  Army  from 
1953  to  1955.  After  attending  graduate  school 
at  McGill  University  in  Montreal,  he  moved 
to  the  French  quarter  of  New  Orleans,  where 
he  lived  for  thirty-five  years.  He  graduated 
from  Tulane  law  school  and  worked  in  the 
insurance  industry  until  his  death,  serving  as 
a  regional  manager  for  American  Interna- 
tional Group.  His  wide-ranging  interests  in- 
cluded opera  and  vocal  music,  and  in  his 
later  years  he  became  a  dedicated  runner, 
participating  several  times  in  the  London 
and  New  York  marathons.  Among  his  sur- 
vivors is  his  brother,  David,  130  Linden  Dr., 
Cohasset,  Mass.  02025. 

Barrett  Moulton  Gross,  Sr.  '57,  Newport, 
R.I.;  Nov.  2,  after  choking  on  food  in  a 
restaurant.  He  served  two  terms  on  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Town  Council  in  the  1960s  and  lat- 
er served  on  the  Narragansett  Redevelop- 
ment Agency,  which  planned  and  supervised 
construction  of  a  downtown  urban  renewal 
project  in  the  1970s.  For  many  years  he 
owned  a  real  estate  firm  and  also  did  inde- 
pendent property  appraisals  in  South  Coun- 
ty, R.I.,  and  in  San  Diego,  where  he  moved  in 
1979.  He  returned  to  Rhode  Island  in  1986. 
He  participated  in  damage  appraisals  after 
several  major  weather  disasters,  including 
floods  in  Augusta,  Maine,  and  storm  damage 
in  Austin,  Texas;  New  Orleans;  Tampa,  Ha.; 
and  San  Francisco.  While  living  in  California, 
he  did  radio  and  television  production  for 
the  San  Diego  Padres  and  the  San  Diego 
Chargers  while  affiliated  with  J.G.  Produc- 
tions, which  was  founded  by  his  brother.  He 
was  a  former  president  of  the  Narragansett 
Little  League  and  a  member  of  the  Narra- 
gansett Preservation  and  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation. He  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Narragansett  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
three  years.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  and  re- 
tired as  a  lieutenant  colonel  from  the  Army 
Reserve  in  1976.  Among  his  survivors  are 
four  children,  including  Barrett,  Jr.,  of  Wake- 
field, R.I. 

Scott  Edward  Manley  '67,  Atlanta,  a  partner 
in  the  Atlanta  law  firm  of  Manley,  Back  & 
Duncan  since  1984;  Sept.  1,  of  cardiac  arrest. 
A  television  actor  in  his  teens,  and  an  ad- 
vance man  arranging  concert  sites  in  Europe 
and  North  America  for  the  Beatles  during  his 
undergraduate  years,  he  became  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  twentv-five-lawyer  firm  of  Saxe, 


Bacon,  Dolan  &  Manley,  New  York  City, 
within  a  year  of  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School.  During  his 
career  in  New  York  he  maintained  personal 
and  professional  relationships  with  a  number 
of  entertainment  and  business  figures.  He 
later  joined  his  family's  Chicago-based  in- 
dustrial minerals  conglomerate,  Manley 
Brothers,  Inc.,  managing  the  company's  legal 
and  financial  departments  from  offices  in 
Asheville,  N.C.,  and  Atlanta.  Among  sur- 
vivors is  a  sister,  Sandra  Ann  Manley,  of 
New  York  City. 

Kenny  Schwartzman  '77,  Indiana,  Pa.;  Oct. 
24.  After  graduating  with  his  Ph.D.  from 
Dartmouth,  he  taught  at  Bates  College  and 
the  University  of  Texas  before  becoming  an 
associate  professor  of  physics  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  Pennsylvania.  Survivors  include 
his  parents;  his  wife,  Jennifer,  108  Rural  Gar- 
dens Ct.,  Indiana  15701;  three  children;  and  a 
brother,  David  '66  Sc.M.,  '71  Ph.D. 

Joseph  Watmough,  Glocester,  R.I.,  Brown 
men's  swimming  coach  for  thirty-two  years; 
Oct.  13.  His  coaching  career  spanned  more 
than  sixty  years,  thirty  as  swimming  coach  at 
the  Olneyville  (R.l.)  Boys  Club  and  thirty- 
two  at  Brown.  He  was  the  first  inductee  into 
the  Rhode  Island  Aquatic  Hall  of  Fame  and 
was  named  to  the  Brown  University  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame.  Watmough  was  remembered 
by  friends  and  by  former  members  of  the 
swimming  teams  he  coached  as  a  man  who 
put  the  educational  and  individual  growth 
values  of  his  swimmers  first.  He  was  a  con- 
summate motivator,  and,  as  a  self-taught 
swimming  coach,  maintained  an  intellectual 
curiosity  to  learn  about  swim  coaching  tech- 
niques from  the  leading  coaches  of  his  day. 
Much  has  changed  since  Watmough  coached 
at  Brown.  The  Smith  Swim  Center  has  re- 
placed Colgate-Hoyt.  A  self-taught  coach,  "a 
rough  diamond,"  as  Win  Wilson  '51  called 
him,  would  stand  little  chance  of  getting  a 
college  coaching  job  in  these  times,  and  it  is 
unlikely,  too,  that  many  of  the  swimmers 
Watmough  coached  would  make  today's 
teams.  As  Michael  L.  Levy  '66  recalled,  "Joe 
took  a  mediocre  swimmer  like  me  and  made 
a  decent  competitor  out  of  me.  He  coached 
under  the  poorest  conditions  and  never  com- 
plained." In  one  sense,  Watmough  belongs  to 
another  era,  when  collegiate  athletic  competi- 
tion could  emphasize  the  nobler  ideals  of 
sport  instead  of  counting  wins  and  losses  as 
the  ultimate  achievement  of  the  goal.  But  in 
the  larger  sense,  his  dedication  to  his  chosen 
profession  and  to  his  swimmers  makes  him  a 
coach  for  all  times.  Watmough  is  sur\ived  by 
a  son,  Joseph,  Jr.,  of  Venice,  Fla.;  a  brother; 
and  a  sister.  Contributions  to  the  The  Joseph 
Watmough  Endowment  for  Men's  Swim- 
ming may  be  mailed  to  Brown  University 
Sports  Foundation,  Box  1925,  Providence, 
R.l.  02912.   ED 
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Finally... 

By  Jamie  Frederic  Metzl  '90 

Life  and  death 
in  the  Bodleian 


Oxford  University's  Bodleian 
Library  is  a  monument  to  the 
sacred  power  of  books.  Its  outer  walls 
are  adorned  with  statues  of  saints,  and 
its  interior  nurtures  the  silence  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral. 

Here,  books  are  held  in  such  high 
esteem  that  no  book  can  ever  be  loaned. 
Both  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Charles  I 
asked  to  borrow  books,  and  both  were 
denied.  Most  of  the  books  are  not  on  the 
open  shelves  and  must  be  requested  in 
writing,  and  then  met  in  large,  chapel- 
like reading  rooms. 

It  was  not  far  from  here  that  William 
of  Occam  pondered  the  division  between 
reason  and  faith,  rationality  and  emo- 
tion. In  the  early  fourteenth  century, 
Occam  attempted  to  understand  God's 
world  through  the  use  of  logic  -  a  fitting 
task  for  these  en\'irons. 

And  yet,  sitting  quietly  in  the  library's 
upper  reading  room,  1  am  pulled  awav 
from  the  comfort  and  control  that  reason 
and  its  structures  have  allowed  me. 
My  body  literally  aches  as  1  read  about 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge  -  the  topic  I  am  researching  for 
my  doctoral  dissertation.  I  read  of  chil- 
dren being  torn  apart  by  their  legs,  and 
of  people  tieci  together  and  then  bayo- 
neted, one  by  one  by  one.  All  the  while, 
I  am  surrounded  by  the  silence  of  reason. 

My  mind  wanders  toward  similar 
images  stored  in  my  brain:  the  words  of 
Primo  Levi,  Elie  Wiesel,  and  others  who 
survivecl  the  Holocaust,  and  thoughts 
of  others,  including  many  relatives  of 
mine,  who  did  not.  1  remember  my  vis- 
its to  Auschwitz  and  Matthausen,  the 
Warsaw  ghetto,  and  the  small  village  in 
Austria  where  my  father  was  born.  I  feel 
again  the  pain  I  felt  when  1  first  compre- 
hended the  act  of  genocide  -  of  destroy- 
ing millions  of  individual  histories  and 
memories. 


Words  return  to  me  from  the  Pass- 
over seders  of  my  chikihood,  words 
such  as  "We  shall  never  forget,"  and  "It 
shall  be  as  if  it  happened  to  me."  As 
I  sit,  feeling  the  weight  of  such  recollec- 
tions, 1  am  reminded  that  in  the  philo- 
sophical system  1  ha\-e  created  for 
myself,  this  feeling  is  the  ultimate  con- 
firmation that  I  am  alive. 

In  Joseph  Conrad's  Heart  of  Darkness, 
the  character  who  travels  deep  into  the 
jungle  (and,  metaphorically,  into  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul)  finds  the 
words  "the  horror,  the  horror"  to  be  the 
summary  of  his  journey.  He  returns  to 
civilization  with  this  knowledge,  but  is 
protected  from  it  by  the  cushioning  lay- 
ers of  society. 

Studying  the  Cambodian  genocide, 
like  the  Holocaust,  is  a  journey  into  a 
heart  of  darkness  from  which  no  one 
can  return  unchanged.  It  is,  at  least  in 
part,  a  struggle  with  the  Bodleian.  I 
think  of  the  children  of  Cambodia  and 
of  Poland,  and  1  am  reminded  of  my  lit- 
tle brother,  the  older  people,  and  my 
parents.  I  ask  the  unanswerable  ques- 
tions of  "how"  and  "why."  It  is  painful, 
and  returning  to  this  library  every  day 
means  the  pain  is  relentless. 

I  count  the  books  on  the  shelves  near 
me.  One,  two,  three  .  .  .  there  are  about 
twenty  across  on  a  shelf,  eight  shelves 
vertically,  twenty-four  rows  along  the 
wall.  A  total  of  4,t100  books.  That  means 
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that  250  such  walls  make  one  million, 
the  approximate  number  of  people 
killed  in  Cambodia.  One  thousand  five 
hundred  such  walls  would  contain  6 
million  books.  What  possible  connection 
can  there  be  between  these  numbers 
and  one  child  murdered  in  front  of  his 
mother?  What  is  logic  when  confronted 
with  genocide? 

And  yet,  I  ask  myself  how  I  can  ever 
accept  or  be  comfortable  within  society 
if  I  fee!  that  mv  comfort  derives  from 
voluntary  blindness.  To  hide  from 
knowledge  is  to  hide  from  one's  self  and 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  growth  and 
even  of  happiness.  Surrounded  bv  this 
beautiful  library,  this  monument  to 
rational  thought,  I  am  caught  in  a  strug- 
gle between  my  emotional  response  of 
revulsion  and  pain,  and  mv  philosophi- 
cal dri\e  to  penetrate  further,  to  ask  the 
questions  for  which  I  demand  answers 
in  a  rational  and  unbiased  way. 

The  legacy  of  mv  family's  history  is 
not  a  burden  of  remembrance,  but  a 
responsibility:  a  responsibility  to  live 
my  life  staring  wide-eyed  into  the  heart 
of  darkness.  El 

Jamie  Frederic  Metzl  is  working  on  his  doc- 
toral dissertation  at  St.  Antoni/'s  College, 
Oxford.  He  is  spending  this  year  in  Pnom 
Penh,  where  he  is  doing  field  zmrk  and 
icorking  for  Candvdia  Trust,  a  charitable 
orga)iization. 
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CciUlcmcii  Under  llw  E/ms  -  A  powerful 
Iribulo  to  eleven  of  Brown's  fdculty  of 
the  past.  The  handsomely  designed 
h.irdiover  book  includes  17(1  pages 
and  more  than  seventy  photos  and 
illustrations. 
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Brunonia  Bibliographia 


Sounds  impressive,  but  it's  only  a 
fancy  way  to  call  attention  to  two 
books  about  Brown  that  are  for 
sale  -  perfect  for  gift-giving.  Both 
are  books  to  be  loved  by  people 
who  love  Brown. 


Brunon'uDi  Bibliographin 

Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
Brown  University,  Box  1854 
Providence,  Rl  02912 

Please  send  me  the  following  books  (prices  include  $2.50  each 
for  postage/handling): 


Gciitli-iiifi!  iliidn  tlic  Elnit:    ((($22. 50  each     $ 

ATiilc  cfTuvCi-iili(nc<         (k  $47.50  each     $ 

Total  pavment  enclosed      $ 


Please  make  checks  pavable  to  Brown  University 


STRHtT  ADDRESS 
CITY  /  STATE  /  ZIP 

Allow  four  weeks  tor  delivery. 
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FOR  GIFT  DELIVERY  ANYWHERE  CALL  1-800-CHEER-UP  (EXCEPT  WHEREPfiOHIBITED  BY  LAW) 
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